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PROPAGANDA AND THE KANSAS-MISSOURI 
WAR! 


BY LLOYD LEWIS 


In the latter half of the 19th century Kansas was a hero 
and Missouri something less than that to the average citizen 
of the states north of the Potomac, Ohio and Missouri rivers, 

Was this because of the Civil war? 


Hardly that, for Missouri was predominantly a Union 
state, sending two soldiers into the Federal cause for every 
one sent into Confederate gray. Missouri had, at the outset 
of the conflict, attempted to remain neutral, but after a few 
months alligned itself with the Union. Pressure from the 
Lincoln administration and from its own citizens propelled it, 
and, as I read the record, the pressure from within was the 
more decisive of the two. Those who argue that Lincoln 
bayonets coerced Missouri into abandonment of a natural 
desire to join the Confederacy overlook, it seems to me, the 
fact that there were no bayonets in the State when the people 
voted against secession prior to the outbreak of war. And 
there were plenty of times during the war when the State was 
stripped of Federal bayonets and revolution made easy. But 
the majority of Missourians behaved as if they did not want 
revolution. It was Missouri home guards, militiamen, volun- 
teers, the people themselves who not only refused to go over 
to the Confederacy but who made themselves the major 
factor in repelling the armies opposed to the Lincoln adminis- 
tration. 

For the greater part of the war Missouri was defended 
against Lincoln’s enemies by Missouri militia. The enlisted 
soldiers had been sent East of the Mississippi river to help 
Grant or Sherman. And this was done in the face of the 
ever-present prospect that General Sterling Price, but lately 
the grand old man of the State, ex-governor, and personally 
popular, would lead the anti-Federal armies up out of Arkansas 





1An address delivered at the annual meeting of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri held at Columbia on April 25, 1939. 
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and make another bold effort to “rescue” Missouri. With 
him rode many Missourians about whom clouds of romance 
hung. He was himself magnetic. And yet the Federal 
administration after 1861 relied essentially upon Missourians 
to repel him. 

They had a saying in the 1860s, ‘“We have five seasons in 
Missouri: spring, summer, fall, winter and Price’s Raid.” 
That was how often the gray-haired old gentleman, breathing 
genuine eloquence and high resolve, gave Missouri a chance 
to throw off the Federal yoke. But the people’s own militia, 
citizens organized into companies, and regiments, and riding 
their own horses, met him and defeated him. They even 
joined with their recent enemies, the Jayhawkers and less 
desperate militia of Kansas, to reject, by arms, the Con- 
federacy. 

Missouri was a border state, and the Border was, on any 
count of noses, dominantly pro-Union. Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, part of Tennessee, and a good forty per cent of 
Virginia were unwilling to leave the flag. Robert E. Lee 
thought Maryland was being coerced by the Federals. He 
expected its “oppressed” people to rise and join him when he 
entered the State with his army. He was disappointed. 
General Braxton Bragg, commanding in the Mississippi 
Valley, thought Kentucky was at heart pro-Confederate and 
only waiting for deliverance. In the late summer of 1862 he 
led a rescuing army clear across the state, bringing some 
15,000 muskets in his wagons for the recruits whom he ex- 
pected to join him. When, after a drawn battle, he retired 
from the state, he still had those 15,000 muskets and many 
bitter things to record about Kentucky’s failure to welcome 
him. 

Sterling Price could not until the war was over believe 
that Missouri was similarly disposed. And his actions at 
the end of the war are further evidence of how Unionized the 
State had become. Practically all the other Confederate 
generals across the South had taken their paroles and gone 
home to reconstruct their lives amid a politically friendly 
population. Within a few years so many of them were 
representing their home districts in Congress that Washington 
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had a phrase for them, ‘“‘The Confederate Brigadier Congress- 
men.’’ But Price, who had given so much of his life to serving 
the civil interests of Missouri, knew that his State was un- 
friendly. Furthermore he, who had come to the Confederate 
viewpoint only after weighing the step long and solemnly— 
he had fought under the Missouri flag for months before 
formally embracing the cause of his “allies”, the Confed- 
erates—was not one to surrender quickly. He led similarly 
minded Missouri Confederates to Mexico—the last flash of 
the Stars and Bars on American soil coming as Missourians 
rode across the Rio Grande. 

Behind him his State was politically in the hands of 
Unionists—and it is significant that so many of these were, 
like himself, of Virginia or Kentucky background. 

No, the State’s record during the Civil war cannot 
account, in my reasoning, for the North’s post-war view that 
Missouri was a semi-hostile community. 

Was this view the result of “bloody shirt” agitation? 
Missouri was a slave state and other slave states had woeful 
times during reconstruction after the war. But Missouri’s 
troubles were but a shadow of her sister slave states’. While 
they were riding the night, chasing and whipping carpet- 
baggers, Missouri was sending agents all over America and 
Europe begging immigrants to come to her cities and settle. 
Almost before the guns of war had quit echoing Missouri had 
a State Board of Immigration offering inducements to factories, 
laborers, farmers, clerks, to move into the State. It was 
sending salesmen to Europe to attract immigrants. It 
couldn’t get enough carpet-baggers, for, like the cities of the 
booming North, it knew that the more of them you gathered 
in, the wealthier you got. 

General William T. Sherman, who loved St. Louis better 
than any other city, wrote a Georgian in the 1870s that the 
Deep South was hurting itself by putting a ban on “‘carpet- 
baggers’”’ for that necessarily barred the energetic builders 
who were building Chicago, San Francisco, and St. Louis. 

Missouri had been the first slave state to free its slaves. 
It had never been materially dependent upon slave labor, the 
human chattels accounting for no more than twelve per cent 
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of its total wealth in 1860 and declining rapidly in proportion 
to the white population. It seemed then only a matter of time 
till slavery would disappear in Missouri. The simple truth 
seems to have been that slavery didn’t pay north of the frost 
line. And there is grave doubt that it ever paid in the long 
run anywhere save in perhaps a few peculiarly adapted com- 
munities in the South. That a large part of a civilization 
believed that slavery paid everywhere does not prove that it 
paid. 

In our own time the major part of our American civiliza- 
tion—including grave and solemn bankers—believed that the 
stock-and-bond organization of the 1920s was paying very 
well. Expansionists, be they slave owners or corporate indus- 
trialists, are apt to believe things that future generations 
regard as having been untrue. 


Private business could not stand the expense of slavery 
along the Border, at least. When business is slack today in 
the 1930s, the nation must resort to the WPA. In slavery 
days the slave system had to supply its own WPA or its own 
direct relief. Winter time meant unemployment for field 
hands. They must be fed, housed, clothed, doctored; and the 
year round the system had to support the infants, the aged, 
the sick, the unemployed. Fixed charges ate up profits. 


That the nation as a whole ought to help the slave owners 
out of their difficulty was often discussed. Most conservative 
persons admitted that if slavery were to be abandoned, 
either for humanitarian or economic reasons, the owners 
should be compensated. President Lincoln proposed that the 
people as a whole tax themselves to buy some 3,000,000 
slaves from a special group—the slave owners—and emancipate 
them. Let the people buy U. S. bonds and give the cash 
thus raised to the slaveholders as the price of their holdings. 
Lincoln urged that this debt be passed on to future genera- 
tions since they would be better able, what with the progress 
of the country in material wealth and population, to pay it 
than would the citizens of the 1860s. 


The South rejected compensation and, in the end, took 
confiscation. 
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The historical researcher cannot help but note that there 
is nothing essentially new or un-American in the idea of public 
borrowing and spending for the relief of certain distressed 
groups of citizens. Railroad owners received grants of land 
in the 1850s and RFC loans in the 1920s and 1930s; manu- 
facturers for generations received subsidies in the form of high 
tariffs and today relief funds are given to unemployed workers. 

Missouri’s system of slavery was too mild and too small to 
have made the free states of the North remember it as any- 
thing noteworthy. 

And it is a question as to how may Missourians actually 
wished to take slaves and work them in Kansas, the new 
territory opening in the mid-1850s on the State’s western 
boundary. Yet citizens of western Missouri took up arms and 
fought to make Kansas slave soil. 

Why? 

As the gateway to the West, Missouri knew that not even 
the sons of Georgians or South Carolinians had wanted to own 
slaves in the territories previously opened. Practically no 
slaves had been taken into Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, or 
California. Southern-reared immigrants to the latter region 
had voted to make it free soil, one of them saying that in a 
country where every white man made a slave of himself 
“‘there’s no use in keeping niggers.”” Missourians, moving over 
into Kansas, took no more than a miscroscopic number of 
slaves with them. 

Was this because of the war with the free-soil settlers? 

Partly. But even in sections where there was small 
danger these Missouri immigrants obviously preferred to be 
free from the expense and difficulties of supporting slave labor. 
And within a few years the majority of Kansans who had 
emigrated from Missouri were voting to make Kansas free 
soil. 

What impelled Missourians to fight in the 1850s was the 
belief that the new territory, right on its borders, was to be 
colonized by “‘slave-stealers’’. Fugitive slaves were being 
helped to freedom back east by anti-slavery crusaders. If 
these Abolitionists controlled Kansas, would not all the 
slaves in Missouri be drained off? Even if slavery were a 
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questionable investment an able-bodied slave could still be 
sold for $1,000 or $1,500. 

Furthermore, Missourians believed in what modern 
cities call the zoning idea where citizens mutually agree to 
free neighborhoods from saloons, night clubs, or resorts 
which might harbor thieves who prey upon property. 

And when the new lands of Kansas were thrown open to 
settlement Missourians went across the line not only to take 
up the land but to elect the officers who would rule the institu- 
tions of the territory. They had seen anti-slavery immigrants 
from New England arrive in the virgin fields, so they marched 
across with arms and portable ballot boxes and elected a pro- 
slavery government. This was a colossal story of fraud, 
outrage, and usurpation of American rights as the anti- 
slavery press of the North interpreted it, and it scratched a 
black mark against Missouri’s name in Northern schoolbooks 
for two generations to come. 

What none of the northern newspapers or schoolbooks 
emphasized was the fact that what Missourians had thus done 
in 1855, Iowans had already done a little earlier. 

Iowans had already gone across the line into the new 
territorial lands of Nebraska to elect officials and representa- 
tives who would make sure the new land was friendly to 
Iowa. They wanted to control railroad legislation—that was 
their reason for stuffing the ballot-box. In what is known as 
the Sarpy Election, Iowa invaded Nebraska as Missourians 
were to invade Kansas in 1855, but there is a difference in 
propaganda scales as to whether a fraud is committed in 
behalf of property like railroads or property like human 
slaves. Nobody back East made much of the Sarpy invasion, 
but Missouri’s invasion was a hot, black scandal indeed. 

Here there would seem to be an example of the way slavery 
caused the Civil war. 

Some authorities still insist that economics caused the 
war, that slavery was not so influential as were the economic 
rivalries between North and South. They say the South was 
rural, the North industrial, and that this antagonism caused 
the conflict. Overlooking the obvious answer that lies in the 
common description of the war as ‘The Brothers’ War,” 
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where families split on emotion, not on economics, there is the 
more significant answer that agricultural America had been 
and was to be hotly engaged with industrial and money 
powers many times without resorting to bloodshed as it did 
in the 1860s. The Southern agronomists of 1861 were no 
angrier at Wall Street and the ‘“‘Shylocks’”’ of the Northeast 
than were the Grangers, the Greenbackers, and the Populists 
of later date, and yet these other rural parties never talked of 
actual warfare. 

Slavery, as I read the record, aroused such mass emo- 
tionalism, pro and con, provoked such name-calling, such 
hysteria, such moral issues, that war followed. 

When Missourians invaded Kansas to make slavery 
legal, they convinced new masses of Northerners that the slave 
power was ruthless. When Abolitionists set out to colonize 
Kansas they did more than threaten slave property, they 
taunted and reproached all slave owners with immorality. 
Epithets of fighting venomousness flew. 

Soon after getting control of Kansas’ legislature, the Mis- 
sourians had it adopt a slave code that was more severe than 
many of the Deep Old South—making death the punishment 
for a variety of interferences with the institution. Nothing 
less than a prolonged howl of outrage rose from the anti- 
slavery press of the North, nobody stopping to realize that 
Kansas was the New West, the new horse country, the start 
of the cowboy civilization, and that to many people death to 
horse- or cow-rustlers sounded not so different from death 
to slave-rustlers. 

Behind Missouri’s dictation of Kansas affairs was the 
dread of northeastern capital. Since Andy Jackson’s time, the 
average Missouri farmer had been taught that the Yankee 
money power would cheat him, and in 1854 and 1855 he kept 
hearing about a $5,000,000 corporation, the Massachusetts 
(later the New England) Emigrant Aid Company, which was 
to grab the Kansaslands. That they fought what they thought 
was the big corporation more extensively than Western settlers 
ever after fought the same forces, seems to have been due to 
their belief that the Emigrant Aid Company was dumping 
on their border jail-birds, paupers, sweepings of the metro- 
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politan slums, vicious immigrants from Europe captained by 
clergymen who sneered and belittled all residents of slave 
states. 

That the New England colonists, if calmly studied, 
would have been seen to be predominantly farmers, lawyers, 
mechanics, physicians, of familiar New England types, has 
nothing to do with the case. Missouri’s acts must be judged 
by the hysteria of the time. 

Incidentally the first blood shed in the border war was 
that of a Missouri coon-dog which a New English settler shot 
to scare off some Missouri claim-hunters who squatted too 
close to his land. And, if the prevailing propaganda had its 
way, this must have been reported in the northern Free-Soil 
press as the act of a sturdy patriot killing a blood-hound 
which ran with savage Simon Legrees. 

Kansas filled rapidly, free soil settlers from the midlands 
and from Missouri swiftly becoming the majority. A Free 
State party developed, condemning the legislature a bogus 
one, setting up a presumptive government in opposition, and 
fighting sometimes with massed cavalry and a few cannon, 
sometimes behind entrenchments, sometimes in guerrilla war- 
fare against the pro-slave party, which was backed by depu- 
tized armies of Missourians. 

Damned by the Federal administration as “‘open rebel- 
lion”’ and praised by the anti-slavery press as heroism, ‘‘Bleed- 
ing Kansas” was written upon the page of history. By all 
practical reasoning, peace should have come by the end of 
1856, for the pressure of population drifts had made Kansas 
free soil. But the fighting went on intermittently till 1865. 

Any catalogue of violence on the border must show that 
the acts of invasion and attack were mainly by Missourians 
before 1861 and mainly by Kansans after the Civil war had 
begun. The tide of aggression began to turn in 1859 when 
the Jayhawkers, Kansas freebooters or gallant knights, 
depending upon the prejudices of those who described them, 
got the upper hand in guerrilla warfare in the vicinity of 
Fort Scott. One of these Jayhawkers, perhaps the original 
Jayhawker, Dr. Charles Jennison, became a Union officer 
and was cashiered presumably for horse-stealing. At least 
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there grew up the legend that for years after Jennison’s hey- 
day, Kansans would give the pedigree of their horses as 
“By Jennison, out of Missouri.” 

Against the Jayhawkers were pitted the Bushwhackers, 
Missourians under Charles Quantrill, Bill Anderson, George 
Todd, and others, who burned, killed, and stole as did their 
adversaries, but Jennison had friendly war correspondents 
riding with him—Quantrill did not, and so Jennison stands 
today in an undeservedly better light. Quantrill, if viewed 
objectively, was a great cavalryman, probably as skillful as 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest and by means as abysmal 
as the actions of some of his men (notably the James brothers) 
made him seem by their post-war outlawry. 

Kansas and Missouri kept their feud thriving throughout 
the greater war, their partisan bands no matter in what 
uniform frequently passing beyond the boundaries and 
jurisdictions and allignments of the Federal and Confederate 
causes. Some of the most notorious Jayhawkers were shot by 
Federal cavalry and at times the Confederate regulars would 
turn on lawless Bushwhackers. 

With the record so evenly balanced between the states 
we ask ourselves why one should have been written down so 
favorably and the other so unfavorably in Northern opinion 
across the latter half of the 19th century. 


The answer can come, partially at least, to rest upon one 
significant fact—Kansas was the particular darling of two 
dominant forces in the North for fifty years after the war— 
the New England literary school and the Republican party. 


The Republican party was born amid the national furore 
about ‘‘Bleeding Kansas.”” It owed its life more to the Kansas 
issue than to any other. A poor man’s party—the New Deal 
of its day—its organization in 1856 was helped materially, if 
not indeed financed, by Kansas Relief Committees over the 
North. Every mass meeting and subscription for the succor 
of Kansas free-soilers was either a direct or a closely related 
stroke for the new party. 


And Kansas became a rock-ribbed Republican state, 
with national Republican orators, Republican thought, 
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Republican influence pressing consciously or subconsciously 
upon writers, teachers and publishers to give Kansas the best 
of it in history. And all this in the time when it was the fash- 
ion in the North to regard respectability, money, and brains 
as exclusively the possession of Republicans. 


But more influential than this was the New England 
literary school. In 1855 Missouri ran afoul of it when it was 
reigning as the arbiter of what was written and taught in 
America. Abolition was a crusade and John Brown of Osa- 
watomie a hero to many of the most powerful of the overlords 
of national literature. Brown, who had done little of conse- 
quence in the Kansas-Missouri war, was glorified by the 
Abolitionist writing men and clergymen after his exploit in 
Virginia, and the fact that he bore a Kansas nickname, ‘‘Osa- 
watomie,”’ made him seem, after his ‘‘martyrdom”’, to have been 
wronged by Missourians, too. 


It is almost impossible to overestimate the influence of 
the New England literary school upon the thought of the 
North and West between 1850 and 1900. Yankee New 
England held the whip-hand; it set the style for writers; 
it was the dictator of educational modes; the great universities 
were there. All over the nation schoolteachers turned their 
eyes toward Harvard, and to Boston and New York as the 
publishing centers. School children read poems by Yankee 
poets, chosen by Yankee educators, and printed by Yankee 
publishers. 


That was a great thing for the reputation of Kansas, 
because New England thought it had settled Kansas; and it 
was a bad thing for Missouri, the enemy of Kansas. The 
weapons of propaganda, however sincerely used, were in the 
hands of easterners who never understood the border. 

With that lack of understanding of the West, there went, 
in New England, a fiery evangelism for crusades and causes. 
Prohibition, women’s rights, many kinds of communistic 
theories, came out of the region. And abolition of slavery 
was perhaps the hottest of all these evangels. 

As the first load of colonists left Boston, they sang a 
hymn written by a remarkable propagandist—one of the 
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greatest this country has known—gentle-faced, mild-man- 
nered, Quakerish John Greenleaf Whittier. 





We cross the prairies as of old, 

The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 


Upbearing like the Ark of old, 
The Bible in our van, 

We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


Whittier’s vogue in that day was as great as any columnist 
of our time—he was in himself, I should say, the equal of 
Eddie Guest and Westbrook Pegler combined, and he loosed 
his genius full force in burning poems against slavery. He 
wrote one “hit’’ poem after another for the newspapers, the 
magazines, the schoolbooks, and what he wrote one day, 
thousands of people memorized the next. 


LAE OAR 


Nineteenth century America was conscious of poetry 
and addicted to poetry in a way that the present generation 
finds hard to understand. The newspapers ran columns of 
verse. The schoolbooks were packed with it. McGuffey 
may be said to have groaned with sentimental jingles. The 
public schools devoted every Friday afternoon—one-twelfth 
of the entire school year to reciting poetry—more time than 
the advanced school of today spends on learning how to write. 

If you had lived in the 1850s, you might not care a hoot 
about slavery, whether it lived or died, but by the time you 
got done memorizing five or six of Whittier’s poems against 
it, something had begun to happen to your mind—especially 
if you were nine years old. 

This Whittier was described, by so eminent an authority 
as James G. Blaine, as “the most powerful politician I ever 
knew.”’ Blaine had seen this gentle-faced Quaker, sitting 
behind the vines in his New England cottage, write poems 
which could make or break governors, senators, congressmen. 
He didn’t want any office, he was financially independent, 
nobody was his boss, nobody could get at him; he just did 
what he wanted, and wrote what he felt like writing. 
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And in him lies one of the lessons of history—never get 
the poets down on you, for they don’t care for money, or 
prosperity, or abuse, or common sense. You can’t fire them. 
They are invulnerable. 

The North had the poets and the machinery of popular 
education. The Deep South had few poets and such as they 
had were classicists, too removed from life to sully their 
white plumed pens in controversy. The Deep South had far 
fewer schools in proportion to population. The North had 
more newspapers with larger circulations and more enter- 
prise in circulation and mass appeal. 

The Cotton Kingdom which wrestled with the free 
states for the prize, Kansas, had no such editorial master of 
propaganda as Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Tribune—a great newspaper which his genius had made a 
force, not only in New York, but across the midlands where 
it was known as “The Farmer’s Bible.” 

From the day the bill was passed throwing Kansas 
Territory up for grabs between pro-slave and free-soil sections, 
Greeley thundered at the gates of heaven—or hell, depend- 
ing on which side of the Mason-Dixon line you were when you 
read him. 

He knew the business of inflaming the masses, and what 
was more, he was sincerely an Abolitionist. When the Platte 
country Missourians made that ballot-box invasion of the new 
Territory, Greeley told the world it was a case of slave- 
hound barbarians murdering true hearted Kansas patriots. 
Daily he scalded the pro-slavery Missourians, giving them 
the nickname ‘Border Ruffians”, a term diabolically clever. 
When a free-soil settler was killed in a fight for a water-hole 
—a common custom on the plains—Greeley trumpeted the 
affair as another murder perpetrated by that fiend, Slavery. 
If the free-soiler killed the other man, Greeley rejoiced ‘that 
another embattled farmer had shot a Hessian. 

From 1855 to 1860 Greeley gave the country a foretaste 
of the superior propaganda skill which would enable the 
North, during the subsequent five years, to take the play of 


slogans, catchy ideas and intriguing ideals, away from the 
Confederacy. 
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What the record shows is that the Free-Soil states had 
more skill with words to bring to this propaganda battle 
than had the Cotton Kingdom. They got possession of the 
word “freedom,” which considering America’s particular 
past, was a prize, indeed, and one which the free states 


managed to appropriate for their speeches and songs during 
the Civil war. 


The North developed the great song writers of the period 
from 1855-65, and this helped the Free-Soil cause and later 
the Union cause immeasurably. The North brought out the 
songs that hit, the slogans that stuck, the propaganda phrases 
that caught on. 


Was this mere cleverness or was it a hotter kind of 
evangelism that had come from the fire of the anti-slavery 
crusade? I don’t know, but I do know that the South, for 
all its devotion to its cause, never produced a war-song like 
“John Brown’s Body.” It never came up with a marching 
song that had the lift, the roll, and roar of that tag-line ‘‘His 
Soul Is Marching On.” 


“Dixie,” which the South seems now to regard as its 
sectional anthem, was never its official war-song. Written 
by a Northerner and popularized in northern minstrel shows, 
it was sung in its original form by Federal soldiers during 
the war. The South’s use of it was contained in new bellicose 
verses composed to express war fervor. The official battle- 
anthem of the Confederates was ‘The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
but it was so hard to sing that it never had as much popularity 
as modern writers of historical fiction would have us believe. 
The song the Southern soldiers sang most was “Lorena,” 
a sentimental ballad which the blue-coats also liked. 


Propaganda, as expressed in newspaper enterprise, was 
stronger among the free-soilers in the 1850 border quarrel. 
The Northern immigrants brought seemingly innumerable 
printing plants to Kansas, the pro-slavery forces far fewer. 
The latter had the most ably written mouthpiece in the 
Territory, The Squatier Sovereign, but its chief rival was 
shrewder in propaganda and gave itself the more appealing 
name of The Herald of Freedom. 
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But a more important factor in this phase of the struggle 
was the group of correspondents whom Horace Greeley and 
his brother anti-slavery editors sent into Kansas Territory. 

These war correspondents, for that. is what they turned 
out to be, were in the main foreigners or newly arrived immi- 
grants. The ablest of them were from Great Britian where 
they had been moved by the humanitarian and proletarian 
upheavals which agitated Europe in the 1840s. Some of them 
had been converted to anti-slaveryism by Lady Byron, who 
had got hold of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Some of them had been 
confessed revolutionists against the entrenched forces of 
property and social position. 

Their most active member was James Redpath, the type 
of agitator and writer whom the Bourbons of the Deep South 
called Communists—products of the philosophy of the Com- 
mune in the days of the French Revolution. And Redpath 
and his type called the Cotton Kingdom, that super-economic 
state, practically everything that the Western democracies 
now call the Fascist states of Europe. 


Freedom for the blacks had been a part of Robespierre’s 
policy in the French Revolution, and Southern educators 
taught their students that the Yankee anti-slavery agitators 
were the legitimate sons of that horrid Terror. 


This Redpath went across Missouri into Kansas at the 
start of the troubles, determined to help produce a slave 
insurrection and national revolution, as he later admitted, 
a convulsion that would liberate the slave even if it wrecked 
the Union. A Britisher, he cared nothing for the stability of 
American institutions. He is the Redpath who later became 
the Barnum of the lecture platform—a master showman, 
creating the lyceum bureau which still bears his name. 


The average age of five of the most important of these 
correspondents at the time Kansas was bleeding was 23— 
boys of 23 giving the world its news about one of the most 
delicate situations in our history! 


To match the tremendous energies and inventive zeal of 
this corps of propagandists, the Missourians on the border 
had but one active correspondent, Henry Clay Pate, a lazy, 
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windy, adventurous arrival from Virginia, editor of West- . 
port’s Star of Empire and representative of the Missouri 
Republican. 


Pate could write well, but he possessed something that 
will ruin any propagandist—a sense of humor. Once he led 
Missourians over the line to fight Old John Brown who was in 
insurrection against Kansas law. There was a battle, and the 
anti-slavery correspondents wrote reams about the atrocious 
Border Ruffians invading the humble fields of an honest settler. 
Pate wrote for the outside world a short, matter-of-fact 
description of the fight and ended with the cryptic finale, 
“T went to take Old Brown and Old Brown took me.” 


Missouri always had too much humor in its blood to be 
a good press agent for itself. And that is all the more reason 
why it should, today, enlarge and expend its State Historical 
Society, for it is to the Society’s collections and files that the 
researcher must come in search of the truth about Missouri's 
past. The Society has done much to correct the errors propa- 
gandists worked; it can do infinitely more if given the chance 
that the importance of Missouri’s history so fully warrants. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ST. LOUIS 
PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR 


BY RUSSELL M. NOLEN 
ORGANIZATION OF LABOR, 1820-1840 


The exact date of the first organization of labor in St. 
Louis cannot be definitely determined. An agricultural 
society known as the St. Louis County Agricultural Society 
was formed in 1822, for the purpose of social and educational 
association among the farmers of the county. The organiza- 
tion functioned for several years, held annual fairs, gave 
premiums for agricultural products, and in general functioned 
for the dissemination of knowledge among the farmers of the 
county and enhanced their social relations. This society 
cannot be classed as a labor organization, but it showed the 
tendency of people in similar lines of endeavor to organize 
into societies for the discussion of their particular problems.' 


It is quite possible that labor organizations existed in 
the city during the twenties, although no records of a society 
have as yet been made public. Records indicate that in the 
thirties there were several well-organized societies of labor in 
St. Louis. The Typographical Society was a functioning 
organization by 1835, although the purposes, activities, and 
accomplishments of the society are unknown. The members 
held meetings and marched in the procession of the celebra- 
tion of the fifty-ninth anniversary of Independence in the 
year 1835, together with the Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the Cabinet Makers Society.2. These organiza- 
tions must have been of some permanence and must have had 
noticeable strength in order to have been recognized in a parade. 
The program of the Fourth of July celebration two years 
later, in 1837, lists also the Tinners Society and the United 
Journeymen Cabinet Makers Society as having marched in 
the procession.* The barbers also must have been organized, 


1St. Louis Republican, December 15, 1823. 
2St. Louis Republican, July 2, 1835. 
4st. Louis Republican, July 2, 1837. 
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for the Commercial Bulletin and Missouri Literary Register of 
October 28, 1836, records a strike of the barbers of St. Louis, 
demanding a dime for a shave. The publication remarked, 
“that the dandies had set their faces against the rise and 
a fruitful crop of whiskers and mustachios could be expected.” 

The population of St. Louis increased from six thousand 
to twenty thousand in the decade between 1830 and 1840. 
The St. Louis Commercial Bulletin of August 5, 1835, records 
strong evidence of prosperity in the city. The demand for 
houses of every description exceeded the available supply, 
storerooms could not be constructed in sufficient quantities 
to take care of the materials, and the value of real estate rapidly 
increased. The lots at Main and Water streets were selling 
for from three to five hundred dollars per front foot. 

The great immigration of 1835 brought in many idlers, 
gamblers, and loafers who corrupted the morals and manners 
of society. The city passed ordinances providing trial for 
those who had no honorable means of obtaining a livelihood 
and subjecting them to terms in prison. Although many 
workmen immigrated to the city, the number of workmen and 
mechanics was scarcely sufficient to meet the demands of the 
labor market. Carpenters especially were needed and laborers 
of all types were encouraged to come to St. Louis by promises 
of excellent wages, certain pay, and steady employment.‘ 

The wages paid to labor steadily advanced in 1835 and 
1836; the price of laying bricks advanced from three to five 
dollars per thousand; the wages of common labor advanced 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per day; the pay of iron workers advanced from two dollars 
to three dollars per day; that of carpenters from one dollar 
and fifty cents to two dollars and twenty-five cents; and all 
other wages were enhanced in like proportion. There was a 
period of general prosperity and the prices of all articles and 
materials increased until 1837.5 

The unusual demand for labor enabled the journeymen 
to make excellent contracts with their employers; wages were 
high, work was stable, and the conditions of labor in general 


4St. Louis Commercial Bulletin, September 16, 1836. 
5St. Louts Commercial Bulletin, November 2, 1836. 
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were steadily advanced. The demand for the ten-hour day 
came to St. Louis in 1836, but was not universally accepted. 
The master craftsmen endeavored to uphold their traditional 
right of setting their own hours of labor, frequently as high as 
fourteen hours a day, but the journeymen stood for the ten- 
hour day, and at the time of the labor shortage were quite 
successful in attaining their demands.® 


In the early months of the year 1837 many were out of 
work, due to the panic, and the general wage rate dropped 
quickly. The wages of master bricklayers decreased to three 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand, general laborers were 
receiving one dollar per day, and the wages of all mechanics 
were cut fifty to seventy-five per cent.’ 


The journeymen mechanics did not accept the decreas- 
ing wages without a struggle. The cabinet makers demanded 
an advance of twenty per cent in wages and a written contract 
with their employers in the year 1837. The increase in wages 
was immediately accepted by the employers, but the demand 
by the journeymen cabinet makers for a written contract met 
with strong opposition. One house appealed to the civil 
authorities for protection and redress against claims and acts 
of a few of the journeymen, but the matter was quietly settled.’ 


The journeymen carpenters and the journeymen tailors 
called a strike in May, 1837, in an effort to obtain higher wages 
and the ten-hour day. The Daily Missouri Republican, 
in speaking of the action of the journeymen, said: 


This strikes us as a very indiscreet movement. The time is past 
when it might have been available, and if they take our advice they will 
go back to work as long as they have it to do, for the time will soon come 
when the employers will have to discharge them. Few houses will be 
put up this year; and as for the tailors, people intend to wear their old 
clothes until times grow better.° 


The organization of the plasterers into a society and their 
attempt to secure a wage increase in the summer of 1837 is 





Daily Missouri Republican, June 4, 1839. 
7Daily Missouri Republican, June 30, 1837. 
8Daily Missouri Republican, July 2, 1840. 
°Daily Missouri Republican, May 1, 1837. 
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well elucidated in the ‘Journal of Henry B. Miller,”’ in which 
he gives the following account: 


A meeting was called for journeymen plasterers in August 1837, for 
the purpose of raising the wages from $2 to $2.50 per day. The turn out 
was not very strong; many did not know anything about it. What were 
there formed themselves into a committee of the whole, appointed a 
Chairman and a Secretary, passed some resolutions declaring their in- 
tentions, came to the conclusion to appoint men and pay them wages 
to go around the town and inform all journeymen plasterers of what was 
doing, request them to join the group and attend a meeting on Monday 
evening to make further arrangements; also to give the employers notice 
of what was going on, and if they were not willing to give the wages by 
the 27th., the group would turn out against them and not lift a trowell 
until they gave $2.50 per day and no less. On Monday evening before 
the turn out, between twenty-five and thirty attended. On the motion 
of some member it was unanimously agreed that the journeymen form 
themselves into a regular society, and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to frame a Constitution. The committee were Theodore Baler- 
son, William D. Pitman, and Henry B. Miller. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet the following Saturday; when the committee should 
report, and further how the employers came in; and if it was necessary 
to turn out on Monday. Two or three of the employers came in. The 
society met on Saturday evening; the committee reported and the con- 
stitution was adopted; after some further arrangements, the society ad- 
journed to meet again on Tuesday evening next. Some of the hands 
did not get the wages but the majority did. '® 


By 1840 the journeymen laborers and mechanics in St. 
Louis were organized into trade unions, which were rather 
permanent societies. The journeymen were well informed 
upon the advantages of organization, and owing to the demand 
for labor in the city they were in the main successful in obtain- 
ing their demands. The unions were not visionary or revolu- 
tionary in their programs. They seemed to be interested in 
the general welfare, and especially in the advancement of all 
laborers, and their demands and weapons were practical and 
usually successful. The different trades developed their own 
unions independently and pursued their purposes according 
to their own plans. Their demands in general were material- 
istic, and were common to a majority of all the societies; 

1°Miller, Henry B., ‘‘The Journal of Henry B. Miller,’’ edited by Thomas 


M. Marshall, in Collections of the Missouri Historical Society, Vol. VI, No. 3 
(1931), p. 266. 
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higher wages and a shorter working day were the basic ac- 
complishments during the period. The method used by the 
societies in the early period in St. Louis was collective bargain- 
ing. The strike was the effective weapon. The boycott, the 
union label, and picketing may have been known to the labor 
societies, but were not extensively used. The leaders in the 
labor movement were in the main recruited from the local 
journeymen and were not men interested in the national 
movement which was permeating the eastern cities. Their 
activities were mainly confined to economic affairs, and the 
idea of political legislation had not yet entered their meetings. 


The growth of St. Louis both in population and industry 
created a stable demand for labor in the building trades and in 
the mercantile industries. The immigration into the Missouri 
river valley increased the area which was served by the port 
of St. Louis and enabled the merchants and manufacturers 
to increase their business, which in turn caused a steady in- 
crease in the demand for labor. Also, the business opportuni- 
ties offered by the increasing trade enabled many journeymen 
to become entrepreneurs in successful business ventures. 
Laborers and mechanics in the city lived upon a comparatively 
high standard, were optimistic in their outlook, and were suc- 
cessful in their attempts to better their condition. 


The general public was not averse to the societies of labor 
in St. Louis. The employers seemed to accept the principle of 
collective bargaining, and the newspapers freely expressed the 
opinion that the journeymen were justified in their attempts to 
better their condition. The laborers were usually depicted as 
sober, industrious, and respectable members of society. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE DECADE, 1840-1850 


During the thirties the journeymen of St. Louis had 
formed definite trade unions and were successful in bettering 
their condition by collective bargaining. In the decade follow- 
ing the societies of St. Louis became interested in the general 
labor movements of the nation and became familiar with the 
use of politics as a weapon for bettering the laborer’s condition. 
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The general depression of business that occurred in 1837 
was noticeable in St. Louis; business was less active during 
1838 than it had been prior to the panic. In 1839 the mer- 
chants failed to bring in proper supplies to meet the large 
demand occasioned by the recovery in the city, and many 
retailers and buyers were forced to purchase in other cities." 
The population of the city in 1840 was approximately twenty 
thousand within the city limits and ten thousand in the county. 
This population was constantly augmented by the steady 
flow of immigrants to the city. With the steady growth in 
population the building trades flourished, many manufactur- 
ing concerns were brought into existence, and general business 
conditions were auspicious. 

The manufacturing concerns of the city in 1842 were as 
follows: two foundries, employing 140 hands; twelve stove, 
grate, tin, and copper manufacturers, employing 125 hands; 
twenty-seven blacksmiths, employing 115 hands; two paint 
concerns, using 22 men; one castor oil manufacturer, employ- 
ing 27 men; fifty-eight boot and shoe manufacturers, using 
243 hands; twelve saddle and harness concerns, using 53 men; 
twenty-three carriage and wagon makers, employing 103 men; 
twenty cabinet and chair makers, using 113 men; nine hatters, 
employing 47 hands; eleven coopers, using 77 men; fifteen 
tobacco and cigar manufacturers, employing 43 men; one 
floating dock, using 50 men; several mills, using numerous 
workers; six breweries, and numerous small manufacturing 
concerns. The workers in these concerns may or may not 
have been organized into trade unions, but they were bound 
together by ties of common interest. 

The points of greatest interest to the workingmen of this 
period were the ten-hour day and the lien law. The societies 
of journeymen readily took up the ten-hour movement in the 
early forties, but they were opposed by the landed class in the 
county. At a meeting of the journeymen bricklayers, held on 
March 20, 1840, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted: 


The social relations that should exist between the employer and em- 
ployed ought to be held inviolate, and made to operate equally advantage- 


Daily Missouri Republican, March 15, 1839. 
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ous to both, and whereas, in consideration of the above we are now called 
upon to maintain our rights against an attempted invasion by a number 
of employers of this city, and as a duty we owe ourselves, our families, 
and our posterity, we are honor bound to resist any encroachment upon 
our rights as men or journeymen, therefore, 

Resolved, that we pledge ourselves to maintain the “Ten Hour 
System,” believing it essentially necessary to our health and happiness, 
and will make every exertion to correct any misapprehension that may be 
made to strangers (bricklayers) visiting this city, by those would be 
masters, and it is furthermore, 

Resolved, that the thanks of this meeting be respectfully tendered 
to those employers who have withstood the contamination and resolved 
to do justice to the journeymen.” 


From the above resolutions, the conclusion may be 
drawn that the ten-hour day was rather generally demanded, 
by the workingmen, and that the employers were somewhat 
divided upon the advisability of standardizing the hours of 
labor. 

The ten-hour system was a national demand for labor 
during the late thirties and early forties and became a political 
issue in many of the states of the Union. The journeymen 
of St. Louis began to take part in politics in the late thirties. 
A mechanic, writing to the Daily Missouri Republican in 1839, 
decried the attempt of journeymen mechanics to bring politics 
into their organization, for the society was formed for the 
mutual improvement and benefit of men and not for political 
action.* 


That the worker was becoming conscious of his position 
and active in politics is well proved by the following resolu- 
tions offered by a mechanic in 1840 before a meeting of the 
Democratic Association of which he was a member: 


Resolved, That the protection of labor is the first duty of all free 
governments inasmuch as by such protection domestic industry, in all 
branches, is fostered and promoted. 

Resolved, That such a tariff of duties on articles, the production of 
foreign labor, as will best promote domestic industry, without causing an 
unnatural price of foreign articles, be adopted by the United States. 

Resolved, That taxation and representation being an acknowledged 
axiom in free governments, that the same principles should govern when 





12Daily Missouri Republican, March 23, 1840. 
Daily Missouri Republican, March 4, 1839. 
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applied to the defense of the country, and inasmuch as the burden of 
military duty in peace and in war is always borne by the laboring classes, 
the laborer of the United States has an additional claim to the protection 
of the government of the United States. 

Resolved, That the mechanics and workingmen have always con- 
tributed to the principles of democracy, and that they have, and claim a 
right to participate in the affairs of legislation. 

Resolved, That the democracy of the United States have an unalien- 
able right to be protected, as is set forth in the foregoing resolution. 


The resolutions were tabled by the Association, but they 
show that the laborer was becoming class conscious, and was 
desirous of securing political acknowledgment and favors. 

The workingmen united as a class in favor of the ‘‘ten- 
hour law” in 1840. A meeting of the mechanics and working- 
men was held on July 2, 1840, at which a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed composed of one from each of the follow- 
ing trades: bookbinders, bricklayers, blacksmiths, boatmen, 
carpenters, carters, coachmakers, cabinet makers, draymen, 
hatters, laborers, limeburners, machinists and turners, painters, 
plasterers, saddlers, shoemakers, stonemasons, silversmiths, 
ship carpenters, tailors, sheet iron workers, and tobacco 
workers. This committee was to determine the candidates 
that were favorable to labor. The meeting also took the follow- 
ing action: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to address each 
of the candidates now running for Governor, to ascertain if the ‘Ten 
Hour System” would receive their sanction with regard to it becoming 
a law if so required. 

Also, that a popular medical gentleman of the city be requested to 
deliver a public address upon the ‘Ten Hour System” in connection with 
the physical capabilities of the human frame. 

Resolved, That we utterly disclaim, in our present movement and 
repudiate all connections with either political party, and that whatever 


may appear in either of the ome a papers of the city will not appear 
with our consent or sanction. '® 


The resolutions adopted by the mechanics and working- 
men of St. Louis show that in the early forties, labor had 
adopted the policy of electing labor’s friends in political elec- 


“Daily Missouri Republican, May 13, 1840. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, July 4, 1840. 
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tions. The same organization also adopted a definite stand on 
the lien law. A committee was appointed to draft a model 
of a bill giving workmen a good available lien upon buildings, 
and a petition to the same effect, to present to the legislature 
at its next session, and report the same through the medium 
of the press. The mechanics and workingmen of St. Louis had 
definitely organized for the purpose of securing legislation 
favorable to their interest, and as a body they exerted consider- 
able influence in St. Louis from 1840 to 1844 in both local 
and State politics.” 


Business in St. Louis experienced a slight depression in 
1842 and 1843. Credit was difficult to obtain and specie was 
very scarce, but prices remained on a rather stable basis. The 
merchants expressed considerable hostility because the laborers 
dared act for themselves. 


The Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s party took an active 
part in the election of 1841. William A. Lynch was strongly 
supported for the stand that he took in the State legislature 
in favor of the lien law.” Also, the party nominated A. L. 
Miles for mayor, but he refused because he had accepted the 
nonination for alderman on another ticket. C. Keemle was 
also nominated but also regretted that he could not be a 
candidate.* The party named several candidates on their 
ticket, but in general they supported the Whig nominees. 

The strength of the Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s 
party was recognized in St. Louis, for all the parties appealed 
to the workers in an effort to gain their support. The workers 
were not strong enough to elect their own candidates, but 
they held the balance of power among the other parties. The 
laborer’s party supported the Locofocos in 1841 and the combi- 
nation controlled the State legislature of Missouri, but the 
legislature voted against the lien law demanded by the St. 
Louis mechanics.” 

The Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s party had repeatedly 
professed to be against making distinctions in society, but some 
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of the speakers during the campaign of 1842 denounced the 
professions, mercantile men, and all the rich, as aristocratic 
in feeling and possessing the disposition and carrying it out 
in practice of degrading and condemning mechanics and 
workingmen. In the election of 1842, the workingmen’s 
party nominated an entire ticket of its own, but at election time 
many of the workingmen deserted their candidates and voted 
for those of the other parties; the Locofocos received most of 
the votes.” 

After the election of 1843 the workingmen’s party failed 
to muster enough strength to place its own candidates in the 
field and the party gradually disappeared. A committee ap- 
pointed to report the outlook for the Mechanics and Working- 
men’s party gave as their opinion that the men did not want 
an independent ticket in 1844.24 After this time labor did 
not take an active interest in the elections until the Civil war 
period. The lien law and the ten-hour day had not been 
accomplished by legislative acts, but they were generally 
accepted by common usage. 


After 1842 business was unusually good, and the city 
experienced more than a decade of propserity with rising 
prices. All mechanics and men who wished to work were fully 
employed at remunerative wages.” The only record of a 
strike in this decade occurred in 1845 in the societies of ship 
carpenters and caulkers employed at the dock. The workers 
struck for an advance in wages. The ship building business 
was then just starting in St. Louis and the workingmen and 
their employers came to an agreement in a short time.” 


After the period of political activity in the early years of 
the decade, the laborers’ and mechanics’ societies became in- 
active and to all practical purposes completely disappeared. 
The lack of interest in unionism in St. Louis was probably due 
to the prosperous years in which employer and employees 
seemed to have settled their contracts and difficulties amicably. 
The steady growth in population, trade, and shipping gave the 

Daily Missouri Republican, October 21, 1842. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, July 4, 1844. 


“Daily Missouri Republican, July 28, 1847. 
%Daily Missouri Republican, June 18, 1845. 
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young men of the city the opportunity of becoming entre- 
preneurs, or at least enhanced their positions with their 
employers. During the decade from 1840 to 1850 the citizens 
of St. Louis developed civic pride and formed many civic 
societies and cultural clubs. A Mechanics’ Fair was held 
annually in the city beginning in the year 1841 and was the 
first attempt of its kind west of the Mississippi river.“ Hun- 
dreds of articles, all manufactured in St. Louis, were exhibited, 
and prizes were offered for numerous productions. The fairs 
were well attended, and served as an advertising medium in 
acquainting the visitors with the variety and quality of articles 
produced in the city. The laborers were able to secure higher 
wages when they produced articles that were well received at 
the fair. The St. Louis County Agricultural Society, founded 
in 1841, held annual fairs, but the farmers of the county did 
not support the agricultural exhibits and they failed to 
receive the publicity and interest accorded to the Mechanics’ 
Fair.* 

In the period from 1840 to 1850, labor ushered in the 
decade with rather strong trade unions, and combined these 
unions into rather general labor movements and _ political 
activities, but during the period of prosperity in the latter half 
of the decade the unions ceased to be active, and the period 
closed with employer and employee settling their differences 
without noticeable union activities. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN ST. LOUIS FROM 1850 
UNTIL THE CIVIL WAR 


The year 1850 began inauspiciously in the city of St. 
Louis. Cholera made its appearance late in December, 1848, 
and continued until late in the summer of 1849, and in that 
interim caused a mortality of 4,573. A conflagration originated 
on the steamer White Cloud and spread to other ships and to 
the city, causing a total loss of twenty-three steamers and 
fifteen blocks of the city along the river front. The total 
damage in merchandise and buildings was estimated at 


“Daily Missouri Republican, November 27, 1841. 
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$6,000,000.% The business men of the city complained of 
the tightness of money and depression in business in the fall 
of 1850, but the following year ushered in a period of prosperity. 

The decade prior to the Civil war witnessed the coming 
of many immigrants from foreign countries. The Giessener 
Emigration Society, organized in Giessen, Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, in 1833, planned to found a German colony in Arkansas, 
but Missouri was substituted for Arkansas, and St. Louis 
became the recipient of many German immigrants. They 
were intelligent men, but since they were not good argicul- 
turists, a majority became merchants in the city. After the 
revolutionary movements of 1848 and 1849 in Germany, many 
professional men and men of learning, ‘‘the Forty-eighters,”’ 
(which name was given to those who participated in the 
Revolution and were compelled to place the Atlantic between 
themselves and German prisons or execution) settled in 
St. Louis and became prominent in intellectual affairs.” 
This group started the German-American press, which became 
well known in the Middle West. The German-Americans 
became strong supporters of the government and of the Union. 
Although the greatest influx of population was from Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Canada also contributed to the 
immigrants coming to St. Louis. 

St. Louis was fast growing into a large commercial and 
manufacturing center. By 1854, the city harbored twenty 
flour mills, twenty or more sawmills, twenty-five foundries, 
numerous machine shops, a large sugar refinery, several cotton 
and woolen manufacturing concerns, railroad works, two car 
shops, several harness and saddle makers, several tobacco 
and cigar concerns, several metal, rope, and bagging concerns, 
several wagon and carriage makers, and several furniture 
manufacturers. The population had grown to approximately 
one hundred thousand by 1854, and was steadily increasing. 
In that year, 3,307 boats stopped at the docks of the city.” 
Due to its advantageous location it was the center of railroad 
construction in the Middle West; the Illinois Central and the 
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*8Daily Missouri Republican, June 30, 1854. 
2°Daily Missouri Republican, June 25, 1854. 
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Mobile and Ohio railroads were being built, and the St. Louis 
and Cincinnati railroads to the eastward were in process of 
construction in 1854.” 

With the construction of railroads to the iron mines, 
St. Louis became an iron smelting center. Many factories 
employed one hundred or more men, and paid wages of $2.00 
to $2.50 a day. The wages of other workers averaged ap- 
proximately $12.00 a week, and dock hands usually received 
twenty-five cents an hour.*! 

Society in the city was not divided strictly along class 
lines; most of the organizations were cultural societies or 
benevolent movements. The St. Louis Mercantile Library 
Association, founded in 1846, brought many noted speakers 
to lecture to the society. The Young Men’s Christian Society, 
formed October 20, 1853, grew rapidly and became a strong 
influence in the lives of the young people. The Lyceum offered 
strong programs as early as 1850. For the physical develop- 
ment of the young people there were two Turners Associations 
or Gymnastic Societies, the St. Louis Association with twenty- 
five hundred members, and the Missouri Association with one 
thousand members. The societies were for social and physical 
development and did not take part in any political or labor 
movement. The politicians endeavored on several occasions 
to influence the societies to support political measures, but 
they refused to bring political issues into their organizations. 
Many benevolent societies administered to those in need. 
The German Missouri Society of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Protestant Orphans Association, the Hibernia Benevolent 
Society, the General Association for the relief of the poor, and 
the Hebrew Benevolent Society were organized for relief of 
those in distress. Several societies for the aiding of immi- 
grants were formed. The Irish Immigrant Society, and the 
German Immigrant Society are examples of racial organiza- 
tions. Several professional societies were in existence, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the Steam Boat Engineers, and 
the Teachers Association. The city abounded in cultural and 
educational societies, and their meetings were well attended 


Daily Missouri Republican, June 27, 1854. 
"Daily Missouri Republican, July 2, 1858. 
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and appreciated. The numerous German names mentioned as 
officers and active members of these societies leads to the con- 
clusion that the German intellectuals were quite active in 
civic and social affairs of St. Louis before the Civil war. 


In addition to the private societies for charitable and 
social work, the city supported nine asylums for orphans and 
half orphans, providing five thousand children with homes, 
food, clothing, and education. (Seven of the nine asylums 
were Catholic.) A home for aged and infirm females was 
supported by the city and by private endowment. An asylum 
for the blind, where they were taught to read and work, was 
sustained by private individuals. A juvenile reform school 
was established and supported by the city. Two hospitals 
sustained by the city served as charity hospitals for all nation- 
alities. The county farm, or poor house, supplied shelter for 
paupers, debilitated, imbecilic and infirm persons.” 


The educational institutions of St. Louis offered training 
in numerous lines. Public grade schools had been established 
in 1838 and public high schools had been established in 1854. 
St. Louis College, later St. Louis University, offered a liberal 
curriculum by the early twenties, and Washington University 
was established in 1853. Numerous private schools and col- 
leges offered educational advantages to the young people of 
the city. 


In the decade prior to the Civil war, the conditions of 
labor were better than in most other periods of our history. 
The demand for labor was steady, the wages were only nominal 
but were enough for a living standard; the charitable institu- 
tions and private individuals cared for the needy. The many 
educational and social institutions offered excellent oppor- 
tunities for cultural development for all classes. The laborer 
seemed contented, and not inclined to notice class distinctions 
ordeplore his condition. The general business tone and business 
ethics, together with public morality, seemed to be on a higher 
plane than at any other time. The panic of 1857 interrupted 
the business serenity and prosperity, however, and the war 
completely changed the social and economic standards. 


Daily Missouri Republican, July 14, 1854, 
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The period of inflation was noticeable in St. Louis as 
early as 1854. The residential and business sites of the city 
showed a steady increase in value and prices were gradually 
rising in other lines.* The city had developed into a center of 
trade, and merchants from Illinois, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Utah, and even the Cherokee Nation had representatives in 
the city. In the years 1855 and 1856 the trade was brisk 
and prices high, the merchants counted their gains and finding 
them satisfactory thought that they were growing rich. Goods 
were purchased liberally from the East and from Europe, 
their stores were crowded with costly goods and staple articles 
of all descriptions. The conditions of the nation and the 
general prosperity of the city seemed to warrant the extension 
of credit. The year 1857 started auspiciously, the river was 
open to traffic several weeks earlier than usual and the flow 
of water was sufficient to carry all traffic. The first half of 
the year showed a gratifying and prosperous state of affairs 
on the ledgers, and there was expansion in all lines. Spring 
payments were slow in coming in, but the merchants did not 
see the true state of affairs until August. Business was poor 
during the summer and the goods moved exceedingly slow. 

The failures of the New York banks caused the money 
market to become tight in St. Louis.** The banks of the city 
experienced steady runs on their reserves during the month of 
September. The banking house of James H. Lucas and Com- 
pany failed to open on October 6, 1857. Although the bankers 
of the city endeavored to restore confidence in the banking 
institutions, the depositors continued to withdraw their ac- 
counts. The Bank of the State of Missouri suspended specie 
payment on Sunday, October 25, but continued business on 
a paper basis.” Many of the banks followed the example of 
the Bank of the State of Missouri in suspending specie payment. 
Some of the banks in St. Louis had been paying four, five, and 
even six per cent on savings accounts.* 





8Daily Missouri Republican, July 7, 1854. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, August 30, 1857. 
% Daily Missouri Republican, October 6, 1857. 
%Daily Missouri Republican, October 6, 1857. 
'7Daily Missouri Republican, October 7, 1857. 
%Daily Missouri Republican, October 26, 1857. 
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The depression in business caused prices to drop rapidly 
and wages in many lines were reduced thirty to fifty per cent. 
The laborers who could find work remained in their positions 
with decreased wages, and hundreds of young men loitered on 
the streets because of their inability to find employment.*® 
The employment situation became a problem early in October 
and the Missouri Republican on October 11 predicted that ten 
thousand men would be out of work and in want for the com- 
ing winter. The paper suggested that the city should take 
immediate steps to aid the unemployed. The suggestion was 
accompanied by the statement, ‘“The worker does not want alms, 
but give the Laborer Labor, this is all he wants and all he 
asks.” Many suggestions were advanced to relieve the 
situation. Some advocated the movement of surplus laborers 
to the rural districts, recommending especially the returning 
of those to the farms who had been tempted into the city by 
the high wages of prosperity. A program of public work for 
the employment of the idle was suggested by many interested 
business men. The Missouri Republican outlined a plan of 
public work, suggesting the construction of a winter safety 
port at Duncan’s Island south of St. Louis. The paper pointed 
out the practicality of the work, the need for the safety port, 
and the utilization of the laboring power that was then idle. 
On the question of financing the proposition the paper sug- 
gested that the city issue scrip which would be received in 
taxes in 1858 and 1859.“ 


The administration of the city government organized a 
general association for the relief of the poor and appointed a 
committee in each of the ten wards to collect funds for the 
relief of those in want.*' The citizens of the city who were 
able were requested to furnish employment for as many 
laborers as possible. The weather in the Middle West re- 
mained moderate until quite late, and in the face of the 
depression construction continued in many lines, giving 
employment to a large number of workers.“ The foundries, 


Daily Missouri Republican, October 25, 1857. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, October 18, 1857. 
‘IDaily Missouri Republican, November 19, 1857. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, January 6, 1858. 
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machine shops, and factories opened their plants to a good 
capacity early in 1858, giving work to many of the jobless men, 
and ending their period of want.“ The committees of collec- 
tions in the city were not very successful in obtaining funds 
for their charity work, but the city did not witness extensive 
suffering during the period of the depression. 


The demonstrations of the laborers of New York caused 
some consternation among the business men of St. Louis, 
and led to the formation of several volunteer companies of 
militia, which were to act as reserve forces if needed to pre- 
serve law and order in the city.“ 


The slavery question, which had become the topic of 
discussion in the United States and was threatening to disturb 
the relations of the states with the Union, had not caused the 
disturbance in St. Louis that it had in many of the slave- 
holding regions. The early settlers brought in black slaves 
as house servants and as farm laborers, and the institution of 
slavery had grown throughout the agricultural districts around 
the city. With the development of the city many free negroes 
immigrated to St. Louis, and many slaves were freed by their 
masters. The Missouri Republican in 1850 records that the 
city contained 1,258 free negroes, of which only 575 had 
secured licenses. The law required that all free negroes and 
mulattoes in the State between the ages of seven and twenty- 
one years should be bound out by the several county courts 
as apprentices or servants, in the same manner as were 
children ‘‘chargeable to the county.”’ The relations of the 
white laborer of St. Louis with the black man were rarely 
strained, for the majority of the negroes were employed in 
agricultural work in St. Louis county.“ The demand for 
laborers in the county had always exceeded the supply, for 
the country could not offer the high wages paid to the workers 
in the city. Hence, slavery was not a disturbing concern to 
the wage earners of St. Louis. In the case of the free negroes 
employed in the city, the white laborers seemed to accept the 
negro; they often worked in the same establishments, and 


“Daily Missouri Republican, March 12, 1858. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, November 23, 1857. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, April 13, 1858. 
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practically no race antagonism was noticeable. The negroes 
were in the main a sober and industrious group in St. Louis 
and the only problem that arose was the excessive number of 
young negro children that were given to playing without super- 
vision in the streets. 

Although the slaves in St. Louis were well treated, 
many escaped from their masters and made the journey north- 
ward. The underground railroad system was well developed. 
Men were regularly active, for a fee, in providing slaves 
with the accoutrements and information necessary to take 
them to Canada.“ The papers of the city carried many adver- 
tisements offering rewards for runaway slaves, and carried 
stories of the capture of those fleeing from bondage. The 
press of the city was in the main conservative and in sympathy 
with the slaveowners. 

The people of St. Louis freely discussed the institution 
of slavery and a majority recognized the evils of the system. 
Many even contended that Missouri would be more prosperous 
without the bonded workers. They recognized the fact that 
much of the wealth outside of the city was in the hands of the 
masters, but the sentiment of the residents of St. Louis was in 
general for emancipation. The activities of the Illinois 
abolitionists caused much comment in the city and led to some 
abolitionist sentiment, but did not cause any serious dissension 
among the people. A Free Soil party came into existence 
in Missouri as early as 1855, but the movement did not receive 
the support necessary for its growth.‘ 

Many of the immigrants from foreign countries were 
opposed to slavery; the German people were especially critical 
of the practice, and fearful that the institution might cause 
a disruption of the Union. A German newspaper, the Anzeiger 
des Westens, published in St. Louis as early as 1850, gave the 
German people of the city a unifying force. The paper, edited 
by Mr. Boernstein, was not a labor paper, but was critical of 
the American political parties and endeavored to arouse 
interest in a new party that would take a definite stand on the 
issues of the day. A new party, the German Democratic 


“Daily Missouri Republican, September 8-10, 1845. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, March 31, 1857. 
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Party of Progress, composed of immigrants from France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Canada, and containing some 
Americans, was organized in St. Louis in 1851. The organiza- 
tion was critical of the institution of slavery, but they did 
nothing seriously to antagonize the supporters of theinstitution. 

The workingmen of St. Louis in the decade before the 
Civil war were not class conscious and as a group were not 
interested in the slavery movement. Despite the many 
attempts of the parties to influence the workers in political 
issues, labor did not vote as a body. The Republicans at- 
tempted to induce the mechanics to support the Republican 
party on their issue of free labor, but the wage earners usually 
voted independently. The Lincoln-Douglas debates in 
Illinois created considerable excitement in Missouri on the 
slavery question, but the people were not united in their 
sentiments. 

The negroes in the city caused some racial problems, 
and the fear of the people that the negroes might unite and 
with concerted action interfere with the peaceful pursuits of 
the people led to some legal restrictions. The free negroes and 
mulattoes were prohibited from securing a license to operate 
dramshops, or sell any intoxicating liquors, either in their own 
name or in the name of another person. All dramshops were 
prohibited from selling intoxicating liquors to any slave with- 
out the permission of his master. All meetings of negroes or 
mulattoes were unlawful. Racial differences were not intensi- 
fied in the city nor were the negroes discriminated against by 
the other regulations, but they were more severely punished 
than were the whites for their infractions of the law; especially 
was this true in the cases of negro attacks upon white girls, 
though these cases were rare in the city.*® 

In the years following the panic of 1857 numerous at- 
tempts were made to form new parties in the city. In the 
mayoralty election of 1858, a Citizen’s Reform party was 
organized, irrespective of previous party affiliations. <A 
platform of economical, efficient government became the 
watchword of the new organization in its attempt to remove 


“Daily Missouri Republican, August 9, 1851. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, November 16, 1860. 
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politics and parties from the city government. Labor diffi- 
culties or demands did not become an issue in the city election. 

In the election of 1860 Lincoln received a plurality of 
seven hundred votes in the city. The slavery issue was not 
paramount. The laboring classes were divided in their votes. 
Lincoln’s plurality was probably due to the large vote of the 
Germans residing in the city. 

In the decade prior to the Civil war the unions of St. 
Louis had fallen into disuse, and the workingmen did not act 
in unison either in politics or social affairs. The city had 
experienced a steady growth in population, trade, commerce, 
construction, and manufacturing, which had given stable and 
remunerative employment to the workingmen of the city until 
the panic of 1857. Slave labor had not been extensively used 
in the city, hence it had not caused any serious complications 
in the peaceful relations of the people. The period before the 
war may be said to have been one of peaceful and amicable 
relations between the employers and workmen of the city. 
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FRONTIER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN 
MISSOURI, 1815-1828! 


BY HATTIE M. ANDERSON 
PART I 


The outstanding economic problems in Missouri from 
1815 to 1828 dealt with land, currency, and transportation. 
The immigrants who came to Missouri were lured by the 
promise of easy acquisition of valuable land. When they 
reached Missouri, however, they experienced considerable 
worry and sometimes real difficulty in acquiring farms. 
They grumbled loudly about this, for the frontiersman believed 
that land was the gift of God to man, and no person or govern- 
ment had the right to withhold this great boon. Moreover, 
many believed with Jefferson that the way to perpetuate 
republican liberties and the republic itself, was to give each 
man land and thus enable him to acquire a home and rear a 
family. In accordance with this belief the General Assembly 
of Missouri resolved 2 


These vast and fertile regions of the west are the property of the 
nation for supplying the wants and promoting the happiness of its citizens. 
Our country is peculiarly the asylum of the oppressed and emphatically 
the poor man’s home, every law then which opens before the poor man 
a way to independence, which lifts him above the grade of a tenant, which 
gives to him and his children a permanent resting and abiding place on 
the soil, not only subserves the cause of humanity but advances and main- 
tains the fundamental principles of our government. 


The land problem in Missouri was peculiarly complicated 
and trying to the settler. With questionable liberality, the 
Spanish governor, Delassus, in 1798-99, had granted tracts of 
thousands of acres* to ambitious and avaricious men, including 


'This article is based on Chapter V of the author's doctoral dissertation 
entitled A Study in Frontier Democracy: The Social and Economic Bases of 
the Rise of the Jackson Group in Missouri, 1815-1828. (University of Mis- 
souri, 1935.) 

*Private Acts, 3rd G. A., 1824-25, p. 50. Memorial to Congress to reduce 
the price of land. 

§ Missouri Republican (St. Louis), July 25, 1822: Article signed ‘‘Caution."’ 
One of these was the Clamorgan grant which covered most of St. Charles and 
Lincoln counties. 
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his family and friends whom he made the largest land holders 
in the West.‘ Careless of legal formality, the grant was some- 
times made in blank and the possessor was left to fill in the 
name and the amount of land. In 1805, the United States 
government established a board of commissioners to pass on 
land titles in Missouri.’ Just how much land was involved 
has never been ascertained, but the St. Louis Enquirer said it 
was perhaps 1,721,483 arpents, which it did not view as an 
exorbitant quantity, considering the population. The final 
report of the board was made in 1812, and according to John 
F. Darby,’ ‘‘confirmed in a most liberal manner all legitimate 
claims, but rejected all manifestly illegal, unauthorized and 
fraudulent claims.” 

After 1812 the representatives of Missouri worked to 
secure a national law broad enough to cover all the claims. 
John Scott, delegate in Congress from Missouri, used every 
possible means to secure confirmation of these claims belong- 
ing to himself and to some of his most influential constituents.*® 
The Spanish land grant claims became a political question in 
the State, leading to bitter quarrels between J. B. C. Lucas, 
formerly of the board, and the claimants and their lawyers.° 
Thomas Hart Benton, who favored confirmation of all the 
claims, most of which were held by influential residents of 
the new State, won the seat in the United States senate over 
Lucas in 1820.'° 


‘Houck, Louis, History of Missouri, Vol. III, pp. 34-36. These men in- 
cluded the Chouteaus, the Valliés, the Cerrés, the Prattes, Lorimier, Mackay, 
Austin, etc., who were regarded something like Spanish grandees. Ohioans 
called them “Hidalgos."" People of Illinois called them ‘‘Pukes."’ Violette, 
Eugene M. “Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,”’ in Washington University 
Studies, Vol. VIII, Humanistic Series, No. 2 (April, 1921), pp. 167-200. 

5Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. III, pp. 34-37. Marie P. Leduc was 
translator for the board, but he had been closely associated with Lieutenant 
Governors Trudeau and Delassus, and had antedated concessions made by 
Delassus. Members of the board were J. B. OC. Lucas, James Donaldson, and 
Clement Penrose. Charles Gratiot was elected clerk; Donaldson was super- 
ceded by Frederick Bates, and Charles Gratiot's services were ‘‘dispensed with."’ 

6st. Louis Enquirer, May 26, 1819. 

TDarby, John F., Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom 
I Have Known, p. 51. 

8Missourt Gazette (St. Louis), January 15, 1819. 

*Violette, ‘Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,” in Washington University 
Studies, Vol. VIII, Humanistic Series No. 2 (April, 1921), p. 184. The board 
confirmed 1,340 claims and rejected over 2,000. St. Louis Enquirer, May 
31, 1820. 
10\fissouri Gazette, May 17, 1820. 
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In the meantime many of the unsophisticated French 
settlers had sold their claims to speculators for merely nominal 
sums, and these speculators continued to clamor for a settle- 
ment from the government. Claims were sold and resold," 
though warning was given from time to time that there were 
previous claims to the title. The quarrel was prolonged for 
years, but seemed especially aggravated in 1819 because of 
the influx of new settlers and of a new crop of speculators, 
and because of the failure of the government to open enough 
land for everyone to have a choice lot. 

Petition after petition went to Congress for special con- 
firmation of claims; Congress passed law after law broadening 
the terms of confirmation, and final settlement was not made 
until 1870." 

A second land complication in Missouri grew out of the 
New Madrid certificates. The earthquake of 1811-12 left 
many of the inhabitants of the New Madrid district homeless. 
The national government was persuaded to allow those who 
had “had their lands ruined by the act of God” to locate 
elsewhere upon public land, free of cost.“ In later years it 
was asserted that the court records showed that there were 
five-fold more New Madrid claims than there were heads of 
families and single men in the earthquake area.© These 
certificates were written seemingly without specified location, 
~~ WMfissouri Gazette, January 1, 1819. 

“Missouri Gazette, February 3, 1819: Thus Peter Journey warned the 
public that he held title to 400 arpents, obtained as his own head right in 
October, 1799. In the Missouri Gazette of July 21, 1819, Auguste Chouteau 
likewise warned the public not to purchase 5,000 arpents of the Dubuque 


mine tract, including the mansion house, offered for sale by Rufus Easton, 
since it belonged to Chouteau. 

BViolette, ‘Spanish Land Claims in Missouri,” in Washington University 
Studies, Vol. VIII, Humanistic Series No. 2 (April, 1921), p. 184. Houck, 
History of Missouri, Vol. III, p. 53. Acts were passed in 1805, 1806, 1807, 
1812, 1814, 1824, 1826, 1832, 1833, 1860 and 1867. The act of 1805 made 
provisions for grants to residents before 1800, but limited those granted between 
1800 and 1803 to 640 acres plus the customary grant for wife and children, 
all of which had to be presented and recorded. The act of 1812 ceded the out- 
lots of the towns for educational purposes. The act of 1814 permitted con- 
firmation of title to land granted but not occupied before December 21, 1803. 
In 1816, Bates reported 2,555 claims. The act of 1833 instructed the new 
board to allow any claim under the Spanish government arising by virtue of 
settlement and cultivation. 

“The Missouri Gazette of March 6, 1816, reported that Easton, delegate 
to Congress, had opposed a law ‘‘giving to the New Madrid claimants land to 
reinstate such as had their lands ruined by the act of God." 

Peck, John M., Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 147. 
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save the very general one that they could be filed for an equal 
amount of land in the Boone’s Lick country. In many cases 
the claimants disposed of these certificates to prospective 
settlers or speculators." The New Madrid claims proved a 
source of fraud and hardship to the actual settler. 

Interested persons continued to urge the national govern- 
ment to make final approval of all the New Madrid claims. 
Senator David Barton said this was a matter of justice, for the 
certificates had really circulated as money, they were bought 
in good faith by immigrants who believed this was their only 
way to secure land, and in the meanwhile flourishing farms 
had been established whose holders deserved a clear title.” 

A third complication in land titles arose from claims of 
those living on the public lands. In spite of the prohibition of 
the national government and opposition of the Indians, 
settlers continued to occupy the public land.” A few whites 
had made settlements up the Missouri river before the War 
of 1812, and these had been the sole defenders of the region 
during the war.” Following the war there was an exodus to 
Missouri, especially to the Boone’s Lick country—a land of 
undulating small prairies, of rich soil, and of a varied timber 
of fine quality. There were deer, bear, elk, and other game in 
abundance. Caravan after caravan of emigrants passed over 
the prairies of Illinois, crossing at St. Louis, or on the Missis- 
sippi above the mouth of the Missouri, all bound for Boone’s 
Lick. It seemed as though Kentucky and Tennessee were 

Missouri Gazette, October 5, 1818. There was an open charge that 
men of St. Louis had gone down to New Madrid and bought up land certifi- 
cates. Easton, one of the speculators, insisted that the people had every reason 
to know the law. Missouri Intelligencer, December 3, 1819: Article signed 
“Caution.” 

17 Missouri Republican, January 11, 1827. 

18 Missouri Gazette, March 2, March 9, April 13, April 20, 1816. 

19 Missouri Gazette, January 11,1817. 

20 Missouri Intelligencer, January 7, 1820. 

Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 200-202. He 
recorded having seen 100 immigrants in St. Charles in one day, joyously moving 
on to the promised land in the Boone’s Lick region or on Salt river. There 
were nine wagons, drawn by six horses each, and followed by about 100 cattle. 
Hogs, horses, sheep, and from three to twenty slaves accompanied each wagon. 
Women and children walked along beside the heavily loaded wagons at a leis- 
urely gait. The train extended three quarters of a mile. The St. Louis En- 
quirer of November 10, 1819, reported that 120 wagons had passed through St. 


Charles each week for the past nine or ten weeks—an estimated addition of 
12,000, at a time when population was needed for the coveted statehood. 
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breaking up and moving to the west. Some immigrants came 
from Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and not a few from 
the middle states, while there was a sprinkling from ‘“Yankee- 
dom and Yorkdom.’ Settlers poured in faster than it was 
possible to provide corn for food.” 


There was “terrific excitement’ about getting land, 
which reached its climax in 1818 and 1819. Spanish land 
claimants, those with New Madrid certificates, and pre- 
emptioners on the land contended bitterly for the same 
tracts.25 Squatters waited upon much of the Spanish land 
grant claims, which they had taken possession of, as they did 
other public land, and hoped to acquire by pre-emption what 
others claimed under the old grants.”* The squatters said they 
had some rights as well as the “dealers in concessions . . . . to 
accommodate some half dozen good ‘old and respectable 
inhabitants’ who were bought with, and of course, are entitled 
to exclusive right to the soil, and we poor devils must go and 
‘squat’ somewhere else, perhaps among the Yankees on the 
other side of the river.’ While visiting Boone’s Lick as a 
missionary, John M. Peck was accosted everywhere with the 
remark, “Got a New Madrid claim?” or “Are you one of those 
speculators, stranger?’’* 


Secretary of the Treasury Crawford ruled that Howard 
county had not been included in the pre-emption act of 1816, 


Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 146. 

Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 134. 

“The Missouri Gazette of January 18, 1817, urged the need of clearing 
up titles. 

%Smith Manuscript Collection, Letter Book No. 7: Letter of Thomas A. 
Smith to Secretary Crawford, October 25, 1818. (In Library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri.) Smith urged the need of a register at once to 
save the claims of the pre-emptioners. He urged the appointment of Henry 
Carroll. Unless the title to the land was decided, Smith believed the pre- 
tended claims set up would lessen the returns from sales by many thousands of 
dollars. 

%Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of A. L. Langham to Smith, Jan- 
uary 12, 1819. Langham had obtained land near Cote sans Dessein as a 
confirmed Spanish grant. When he purchased from Rey, he cared little about 
a claim of pre-emption Rey had, “yet fearing it might fall into the hands of 
some Yankee, I included it in our agreement. Have paid last installment for 
that land; 139 arpents, at $20, amounting to $1,390. On the 22nd of November 
next, $695 to be paid, $695 a year afterwards.” 

7 Missouri Gazette, February 9, 1820: Article signed ‘‘Squatter.” 

%Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 147. 
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and by this ruling favored the other land claimants.” No 
doubt Governor Clark expressed the general view of Missouri 
when he asserted that the enterprise and bravery of the first 
settlers, who had defended the country in perilous times, 
should entitle them to preference if anyone was to be 
favored.” The territorial legislature of Missouri appealed to 
Congress against the ruling of Crawford. It claimed that 
these instructions of Secretary Crawford were not only arbi- 
trary and unauthorized by law, but most unjust, cruel, and 
oppressive toward a people who had fought and bled for the 
soil they cultivated. It expressed the hope that Congress 
would not permit ‘‘the illegal, arbitrary, and officious meddling 
of speculative, land jobbing executive officers.’’** 


A majority of the people living in Howard county in 1818 
were on the public land. About four hundred New Madrid 
claims had been located, but many of these were entered by 
non-resident holders, some outside the territory. Only about 
one-fourth of the settlers could claim pre-emption under the 
act of 1814. This condition and the overlapping of claims of 
pre-emptioners and of those holding New Madrid certificates 
made for unsettled conditions, and even hindered the planting 
of the very necessary crops.** The agitation aroused in Mis- 


2Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of Wm. Clark to T. A. Smith: 
January 20,1819. Clark had just learned of the instruction that no pre-emption 
would be allowed in Howard county. He was sure this was a misinterpretation. 
The government was then allowing New Madrid claims to be located, even 
on the plantations of the old settlers. ‘I feel solicitude in behalf of the older 
settlers, not only from a conviction of their respectability, but from a knowledge 
of the firmness and intrepidity with which they defended that country during 
the late Indian War."’ (See also: Missouri Gazette, January 15, 1819.) 

Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of Wm. Clark to T. A. Smith, 
January 20, 1819, previously quoted. Missouri Gazette, January 1, J y 15, 
1819. Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 136-137: A few settlers were in 
the Boone’s Lick region as early as 1810. During the War of 1812, as a protec- 
tion against the Indians, they built and lived in log forts. The Indians stole 
about 300 horses, many cattle, and killed nearly all their hogs. Bear meat and 
raccoon bacon became a substitute and was even used in contracts for trade. 
A negro once had to lash his team furiously to reach the fort before the Indians 
caught him, and he said, ‘‘De way I done miss dose gate-posts was no red man’s 
business."’ It was not until three years later that a detachment under General 
Henry Dodge was sent to the relief of Boone's Lick and Congress made pro- 
visions for raising several companies of ‘‘Rangers'’ to protect the frontiersmen. 
These men furnished their own horses, equipment, and provisions, and received 
one dollar a day. 

31 Missouri Gazette, January 1, 1819. 
3251. Louis Enquirer, March 31, 1819. 
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souri was sufficient to obtain a partial remedy, for Congress 
passed an act granting the right of pre-emption in Howard 
county, but not with retroactive effect.* 


Many pre-emption claimants, fearing they would lose 
their improved land by others locating on it, purchased New 
Madrid certificates at extravagant prices.‘ After Delegate 
Scott protested, Secretary Crawford instructed the register 
and receiver of public lands in Howard county to allow those 
who had pre-emption rights but had located under New Madrid 
claims to locate these certificates elsewhere; and the same 
right was given to any other person who had located New 
Madrid certificates upon any tract of land to which any pre- 
emption had been or should be established. This ruling also 
applied to the St. Louis district. Where the land was already 
sold to someone other than a pre-emptioner, the money 
was to be refunded to the purchaser.» Moreover, Crawford 
ruled that Lewis and Clark military warrants were not to be 
filed on any forfeited lands, but only and expressly on the 
$2.00 lands.* 


Thus, the settler on the public land, by unwearied per- 
sistence, ultimately won the right of pre-emption to the lands 
open to settlement in 1819, though not without annoying delays, 
and, too, not until after some settlers, fearing their inability 
to secure title, sold to other claimants or to land speculators 
and newcomers.*’ 


Gaining the right of pre-emption was not enough, however. 
Secretary Crawford further offended by instructing Josiah 
Meigs the land commissioner at Washington, that only a 
quarter of a section could be granted even where it was clear 


8.7, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. III, p. 517; Missouri Gazette, April 17, 1819. 

%S1. Louis Enquirer, May 5, 1819. 

%S1. Louis Enquirer, March 31, April 18, May 5,1819. With the announce- 
ment of this policy, the Enquirer said that on the whole the administration of 
the land laws had been liberal. Missouri Gazette, June 30, 1819: One man 
complained bitterly that Congress had ruined many. (See also: Missouri 
Intelligencer, May 7, 1819.) 

* Missouri Gazette, April 28, 1819: Letter from Charles Carroll to Smith, 
September 6, 1819. 

37Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of Langham to Smith, January 12, 
1819; Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 147. 
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that a pre-emption right did exist.** Missourians said this was 
an arbitrary and ungenerous ruling, for many of them had 
expected to acquire a large estate on easy terms. Under 
pressure of public opinion, Crawford extended the right of 
pre-emption to tracts larger than 160 acres.** 


A fourth group interested in the benevolence of the gov- 
ernment was composed of men who served in the War of 1812. 
A group of citizens in Howard and Cooper counties petitioned 
Congress, in the interest of the veterans, to grant 160 acres 
to all who had not acquired land by pre-emption, to extend the 
right of pre-emption to all who were on land before April 13, 
1814, and to grant the entire claim, whether the tracts were 
contiguous or not.*® Perhaps the real interest was in the last 
part. By the acts of 1812, 1814, and 1819, a tract of land along 
the Chariton river was reserved for the veterans, and the act 
of 1819 extended to five years the time in which the land 
warrants could be located.“ 


Thus Congress had given some relief to the Spanish land 
grant claimants, had granted land certificates to the sufferers 
from the New Madrid earthquake, had further extended the 
right of pre-emption in 1819, and had allowed more time for 
the location of military warrants. Congress had also suspended, 
for a limited time, the sale or forfeiture of lands for failure to 
complete payment thereon, and had made provision to correct 
errors in entries of land in the land offices.“ But Missourians 
were not satisfied and were asking that more land be opened 
for settlement. In 1819, William Rector, the surveyor general 
for Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, not disinterested person- 


38 Missouri Gazette, January 1, February 3,1819. With apparent reluctance, 
Alexander McNair and Samuel Hammond, register and receiver of the Land 
Office in St. Louis, and, in reality, interested in acquiring land themselves, 
announced this ruling, with its retroactive clause applying to filings already 
granted. As far as possible, they mitigated the effects of the ruling, for they 
announced that the pre-emptioners should have the option of withdrawing the 
surplus payment of the first installment, or of permitting it to remain as future 
payments, and entitled to discounts. St. Louis Enquirer, April 21, 1819. 

39Missouri Gazette, March 10, 1819; St. Louis Enquirer, March 17, April 
21, 1819. 

Missouri Gazette, July 19, 1817. 

“1U, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. III, p. 487; St. Louis Enquirer, May 12, 1819. 
Besides getting an extension of time, Scott had secured 80 patents for soldiers 
from the last Congress. 

Missouri Gazette, April 14, 1819. 
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ally, urged that all he had surveyed be put on the market. 
He estimated this would be about 8,730,000 acres by fall.“ 


Government officials in Washington, however, were reluc- 
tant to put more land on the market when much public land 
still remained unsold, even though the best had been taken.“ 
Then Thomas Hart Benton urged an even more liberal policy. 
He took up the cudgels for the poor man, with a firm faith in 
the greatness of the country, in the freeholders as the chosen 
people of God, the most faithful, dependable, and honorable 
citizens, and the consequent duty and interest of the govern- 
ment to make land available to all who desired it, that more 
citizens of this type might be produced. In detail he said: 


The wealth of the Republic, is not in the money which lies in its 
coffers, but in the numbers of its citizens, their attachment to their gov- 
ernment, and their capacity to pay taxes and bear arms for the service 
of their country. Of all the descriptions of citizens, none are formed by 
the habits of their life, to become so useful to their country, as those 
who own and cultivate the soil. They are the chosen of God, and their 
occupation the most fruitful in the production of good patriots and of 
good Christians. It should be the object of a good government to increase, 
by all possible means, the number of this useful class of its citizens. In 
the United States, it is already more numerous than in any other nation 
of the world of equal numbers, and therefore it is that the Republic, in 
proportion to its population, is the most powerful nation upon earth. 
Such being the interest which the Republic has in the increase of its 
farmers, it would be a saving of money to save from loss to themselves, 
and their country, the great number of persons now idle, and without 
homes in all the great cities, in every town and village, and in every 
neighborhood of the United States—to redeem them from idleness, and 
all its temptations to crimes; to convert them into useful citizens by en- 
rolling them in the respectable class of farmers and freeholders, let the 
refuse lands of the Republic become the subject of donation to such as 
will cultivate them. 


In the above, Benton expressed what came to be the firm 
conviction of the Jackson men of the State, for faith in the 
capacity of the common man and their country’s great destiny, 
and an almost insatiable desire for land were very largely the 
warp and woof of their thought. It was at this time, too, 


*St. Louis Enquirer, April 28, May 26, 1819. 
“McMaster, John B., History of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 394. 
“st. Louis Enquirer, October 27, 1819. 
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that Benton was training himself and beginning to show his 
capacity for leadership of the common people—a leadership 
that excited the envy of many a politician during the next 
thirty years, and has also since. Benton was able to interpret 
the common man to himself, to anticipate his wishes, to teach 
him what to ask for, and how to ask it. 

Owing to the large immigration of 1818-1819, Missouri 
experienced a land boom, just as was experienced in the other 
newly organized regions of Illinois and Alabama. Those 
coming in were very much at the mercy of the men who had 
purchased land grant claims and New Madrid certificates, 
and who in this way cast doubt upon the title of the land that 
was being offered by the government. The settlers were eager 
to buy, for they feared there was not sufficient time to acquire 
what they believed would be necessary for an ample compe- 
tence for the future for themselves and their large families. 

The usually critical Flint said: “ 

No Jews were ever more greedy to accumulate money. I have often 
been at collections, where lands were at sale for taxes and by orders of 
the courts, and at other times, where there were voluntary sales at auction. 
The zeal to purchase amounted to a fever. There were no arts, to which 
resort was not had to cry up and cry down. Land speculators constituted 
a particular party. It required prodigious efforts to become adroit. 
The speculators had a peculiar kind of slang dialect, appropriate to their 
profession, and when they walked about, it was with an air of solemn 
thoughtfulness upon their countenances as though they were the people, 
and wisdom would die with them. The surveyors of course were very 
important instruments of this business, and a great and fortunate land- 
speculator and land-holder was looked up to with as much veneration 
by the people as any partner in the house of Hope in London, or Gray in 
America. I question, if the people of Missouri generally thought there 
existed higher objects of envy, than Chouteau and a few other great 
land-holders of that class. A very large tract of land was cried by the 
sheriff for sale, when I was present, and the only limits and bounds given 
were, that it was thirty miles north of St. Louis. 


The speculators in land were as a flock of locusts feeding 
upon the credulous and helpless emigrant. According to 
Flint, ‘‘Land-claims, settlement rights, pre-emption rights, 
Spanish grants, confirmed claims, unconfirmed claims, and 
New Madrid claims made up the burden of conversation in 


“Flint, Recollections, pp. 198-202. 
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all social meetings. They were like the weather in all other 
countries, standing and perpetual topics of conversation.’ 

Early in 1819, Missourians learned that the East was 
feeling a financial stringency, but for a time—at least so 
long as the emigrants came possessed with enough money to 
pay the first installment—this far frontier continued its 
scramble for a share in the abundant land that lay around 
them.*® There might be a depression in the East, but it had 
not yet reached Missouri. 

Secretary Crawford, who suspected frontiersmen of 
scheming to defraud the government, instructed Smith, 
June 18, 1818, to maintain ‘‘a fair competition among the 
purchasers. All combinations or associations intended to 
repress or lessen that competition should be discountenanced, 
and if practicable, prevented by the officers of the government 
and especially by the receiver and register of the land offices.’ 
Smith expected large sales, but as the great part would be 
purchased on speculation, he did not anticipate the receipt of 
a greater sum than $50,000 to $75,000 for the second and third 
years, since the purchasers would delay the second, third, and 
fourth installments as long as it could be done under the law." 


‘7Flint, Recollections, p. 199. Missouri Gazette, January 22, 1819, quoting 
The Illinois Emigrant: A parody on the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. 

‘8Missouri Gazette, February 3, 1819: In the East was proposed the 
all too familiar suggestions of relief through a law forbidding export of specie; 
of pressure to prevent any more imports of ‘‘the needless trappings of luxuries’’ ; 
to abandon speculation, which too often had led the youth astray; that the rich 
men spend their surplus money in encouraging industry at home; that the middle 
class must learn to live within their income; that young men must depend upon 
productive labor and not their wits for a livelihood, and that all must refrain 
from aping the establishment of nations of Europe. Nevertheless, the West 
for a time disregarded the warnings of depression. 

“Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of John Scott to Smith, July 26, 
1818. 

Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of Secretary Crawford to Smith, 
June 18, 1818. 

smith Manuscript Collection, Letter Book No. 7: Letter of T. A. Smith 
to Josiah Meigs of the General Land Office at Washington, July 30, 1818. 
Letter of Smith to Crawford, December 1, 1818: Smith had been instructed 
to make monthly deposits in the Bank of Missouri at St. Louis, which would 
necessitate a trip of 180 miles through uninhabited country, would take two or 
more persons to make the trip, and would cost more than Smith’s expense 
account allowed. He had sent $57,000 to the Bank. On January 25, 1819, 
Smith reported sending $45,000. His account for the next few months was as 
follows: February 1, $30,000; March 1, $170,000; May 1, $70,000; June 1, 
$67,000; and August 1, $14,000. In the St. Louis Enquirer, June 23, 1819, 
it was reported that General Smith had deposited in the Bank of Missouri 
$37,069.66. 
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In Franklin in January, 1819, land was said to be selling 
enormously high—‘‘almost every quarter that is good, from 
$4 to $12 per acre.’’ One section sold for $26.25 per acre.” 
An advertisement in the St. Louis Missouri Gazette of January 
15 offered a New Madrid claim of 160 acres at $15, saying this 
was the lowest price that would be accepted. Nevertheless, 
these were exceptions. Most of the land in Missouri sold at 
a moderate and reasonable price, and there was no such wild 
speculation as in Alabama where land sold as high as $251 an 
acre for one-half of a quarter section and $150 for the other 
half. A sale occurred the next month in St. Louis, probably 
of picked-over land, and Charless predicted that it would not 
exceed on an average of $3.50 per acre.* The sales in Howard 
county in February amounted to 320,000 acres, at an average 
of $4 per acre. The Enquirer of March 31, stated that these 
sales lay where pre-emption chiefly existed, and that they 
brought about $1,500,000. In March, 107,000 acres were 
sold at an average of $2.91 per acre, though not enough land 
was put on the market to meet the demand.® In April, 
Charless estimated that there was enough land in the United 
States for every adult white male to have 800 acres. He felt 
quite sure that the country would some day be able to support 
a population of 400,000,000 souls.57 The Missouri Intel- 
ligencer of April 23 said most of the best lands were taken by 
the immense crowds at the land office the previous week. 
Improved lands around St. Louis were selling at $20 per acre, 
half down in silver and the other at ten per cent with two ac- 
ceptable securities.5* Military bounty certificates were in 
demand.®® General William H. Ashley wrote to General Smith 
urging him to buy a 3,000-arpent tract of land at $2.33 per 
arpent, or $7,000. Ashley optimistically assured Smith that 


52 Missouri Gazette, January 27, 1819. 

S\MicMaster, History of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 396. 

“Missouri Gazette, February 17, 1819. 

Missouri Gazette, March 10, 1819. 

% Missouri Gazette, May 9, 1819; St. Louis Enquirer, June 16, 1819. 

57 Missouri Gazette, April 21, 1819, quoting the Missouri Intelligencer. 

58 Missouri Gazette, June 9, 1819. 

5°St. Louis Enquirer, August 4, 1819. William H. Ashley, an old resident 
and soon to make a fortune out of the fur trade, advertised that he would give 
the highest prices for military bounty lands in Howard county. 
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he could sell half of the land in the course of twelve months 
for enough to pay for the whole tract.®® 


In June, the public was assured that while the rest of the 
country was in gloom, Missouri was prosperous. 


Its rich and beautiful prairies are rapidly taking on the aspect of 
cultivated fields; farms are opening, houses are being built; towns and 
villages are springing up in all directions. Its rivers are enlivened with 
commerce, with emigrants, and with troops moving to the frontiers. 
Every day respectable heads of families, or enterprising young men arrive 
in the country, by land or by water. Gold and silver is more abundant 
than in any other part of the Union; the demand for money less pressing; 
and the whole community animated with the consciousness, that all the 
comforts of life lay within the reach of every industrious man.* 


Near St. Louis, the farmer was busy replanting corn and 
cursing the numerous infernal crows, and ‘earning alawyer’s 
fee which he failed to receive.’’ 


Missouri, too, experienced a town-making speculation.* 
As Flint said :*4 


Town-making introduces another species of puffing. There are the 
fine rivers, the healthy hills, the mineral springs, the clear running water, 
the eligible mill seats, the valuable forests, the quarries of building stone, 
the fine steam-boat navigation, the vast country adjacent, the central 
position, the connecting points between the great town, the admirable 
soil, and last of all the cheerful and undoubting predictions of what the 
town must one day be..... Then the legislature must be tampered 
with, in order to make the town either the metropolis, or at least the seat 
of justice. 


Prospects were marvelous. The Rectors, who as surveyors 
were in on the important locations, led in this town-making 
mania, along with Richard Gentry, Richard Venables, and 
others. Mexico was an inland town advertised by Richard 
Venables as being on the head of the river navigation on the 


Smith Manuscript Collection: Letter of Ashley to Smith, September 23, 
1819. Ashley had bought this land for a friend in Virginia who had subsequently 
changed his mind and was “‘disinclined’’ to come to Missouri. 

"St. Louis Enquirer, June 25, 1819. 

62 Missouri Gazette, June 9, 1819. 

SSampson, F. A., “Cities that Were Promised,” in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 1 (Oct., 1911), pp. 11-13. 

“Flint, Recollections, pp. 187-189. 
“Missouri Gazette, April 21, 1819. 
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Aux Vasse, in a well known Spanish grant, and a place sure to 
be the seat of the new State government instead of Cote sans 
Dessein.* Likewise, Jonathan Ramsey laid out Alexandria, 
opposite the mouth of the Osage, one-half mile above Cote 
sans Dessein, and felt sure it would be the seat of the new 
government. Monroe, as the new seat of Lincoln county, was 
advertised especially because of the ‘‘elegance of the situation.” 
There was plenty of timber, the soil was good, limestone existed 
in abundance for building purposes, and its location on the 
Mississippi gave it access to a market.*’ 

A group of St. Louis speculators, including the Rectors, 
Langham, McNair, Samuel Hammond, Richard Gentry, 
Henry Conway, and Thomas Hart Benton, laid off the town 
of Osage with mile-long, wide streets, and numerous large 
squares for public buildings. Since it was at the confluence 
of the Osage and the Missouri rivers,®* they claimed it would be- 
come the center of communication on both rivers, one of which 
was navigable for 600 miles and the other drained the world, 
and would give it a fair chance to become the seat of the 
government of the new State. Besides that, it offered unusual 
prospects in its own right. The region was sure to be a cotton 
center. It was surrounded by rare and valuable timber, 
natural meadows for cattle grazing, and exceedingly rich 
fertile land. It was free from inundation, irregular enough 
for variety, had a natural harbor free from ice, and the health- 
fulness of the location was such that no comment was required. 

The editor of the Missouri Intelligencer, as early as April 
23, 1819, concluded that the best solution was to plow up the 
ground laid out in town lots and plant it in corn. However, 
selling town lots under exaggerated promises, or even in 
fictitious towns, was not confined to Missouri, but was typical 
of all new regions, and he who succumbed to the roseate 
descriptions, had to accept his losses with whatever grace he 
could muster. 

While the darkening cloud of the panic was spreading 
from the East,®* the policy of Missourians was ‘‘on with the 

“Missouri Gazette, May 5, 1819. 

®’ Missouri Gazette, June 2 1819; St. Louis Enquirer, May 26, 1819. 


*8Missouri Gazette, May 5, 1819. 
“Missouri Gazette, June 9, 1819. 
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dance,”’ and with some justification. Grazing was good and 
free. All that was necessary was to bell the cows” and turn 
them loose to find their food.” Wheat was abundant, promis- 
ing from thirty to forty bushels per acre,” and one dollar a 
bushel was being offered.” At the same time corn was selling 
for fifty cents a bushel.“ The influx of emigration had greatly 
increased the demand and so prices were inflated. In the mean- 
time, the soil in the Boone’s Lick region was proving that not 
one-half had been told of its marvelous fertility, for a beet 
was grown weighing 1414 pounds, and a parsnip grew 4% 
feet long.™ A hat factory was established in Franklin by 
James Barnes, who promised to make hats of every descrip- 
tion ‘‘in the most elegant and durable manner”’ at most reason- 
able terms. He planned to use five or six apprentices.” 
Fifty cents per cord and board was offered for cording 500 
cords of wood.” Since the emigrants were bringing consider- 
able flocks of sheep, soon woolen manufacture would be added 
to the other industries.”* 


Missouri was indeed booming, just as the older parts of 
the country had boomed before it, and with no more apprehen- 
sion of the danger ahead than the older states had mani- 
fested. It was a land of promise. 


In the meanwhile, panic and scarcity of money con- 
tinued to spread throughout the East, threatening it with the 
hardships of the ‘‘famine of Egypt.’’”* Following with interest 
the events of the East, Patten of the Missouri Intelligencer, 
with Yankee acumen, warned that men should calculate their 


St. Louis Enquirer, August 25, 1819: Samuel Glover ordered 3 barrels 
of cow bells. 

"Missouri Gazette, November 29, 1820: Horses, hogs, and oxen all ran 
at large. 

7381. Louis Enquirer, July 21, 1819. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, July 16, 1819. 

™% Missouri Intelligencer, December 17, 1819. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, November 19, 1819. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, July 2, 1819. 

™ Missouri Intelligencer, July 9, 1819. 

78 Missouri Gazette, October 27, 1819. 

Missouri Gazette, August 11, 1819, quoting Duane in the Aurora: It 
seemed to some like the famine of Egypt. In Pennsylvania cows were selling 
at $10, hogs for 60 cents, sheep for three-fourths of a cent, and they were forced 
to take bank notes for 60 days. Men were driven to suicide; some were thrown 
in jail; others were forced out into the wilderness. 
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incomes and not spend quite so much, and should lay some- 
thing by for a rainy day.*° 


At the end of the year, the editor of the Enquirer was 
still optimistic and sure of the future influence of the West 
and the great destiny of the United States; the valley of the 
Mississippi was filling up with people and by 1830 its weight 
would be felt in the councils of the Republic; a system of 
commerce could then be established, adapted to the geo- 
graphical position of the United States, bottomed upon its 
own resources, and free from interruption from the arms and 
intrigues of European powers—just as all the Republican 
leaders had meant to do in 1816; the island of Cuba might then 
be occupied, as the key to the Gulf of Mexico to furnish coffee 
to the Republic; the empire of Mexico might become a com- 
mercial ally or a province, because from thence alone could 
gold and silver be derived; the trade of India might be carried 
upon the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia and the Missouri 
rivers because that route would be free from the interruption 
of European powers, would provide a short and direct trans- 
port, and would be bottomed upon the furs and peltriés ex- 
ported from America; the Atlantic states would furnish most of 
the manufactured articles then received from Europe; com- 
merce upon the Atlantic ocean might then cease, and the com- 
mercial as well as the political independence of the Republic 
might be established without embargoes, restrictive systems, 
and duties of prohibition. 


The philosophy of the editor of the Enquirer, like that of 
most Americans, and especially of frontiersmen, was tinged 
with Calvinism. To him the greatness of Missouri was pre- 
destined, for he said, ‘““The progress of the empire is from east 
to west. The power of this continent now gravitates to the 
borders of the Mississippi, and no human effort could pre- 
vent what the laws of Nature have decreed.’’®! 


8° Missouri Intelligencer, July 2, 1819. 
%1St. Louis Enquirer, November 17, 1819. 
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WEATHERING A PANIC 


In anticipation of the demand of the land hungry immi- 
grants, then on their way to this paradise, speculators of that 
day bought up the more desirable land then open to settle- 
ment,® expending all of their available capital on the mini- 
mum payment required to secure a title to the land. The 
promise of gain was bright indeed, but the land agents favored 
the settlers, the government extended pre-emption rights, 
more land was opened for settlement, and, consequently, 
many men found themselves land poor, in a country where 
money was scarce. There was the inevitable drain of money 
to the East, through payment of the government for land and 
payment of the merchants of the East for the necessities of a 
frontier that was being settled too rapidly. Added to this was 
the influence of the nation-wide panic, causing a greater dearth 
of money in Missouri. 

The debtor, whether he had purchased on credit to sell 
in a higher market, or for permanent investment, found him- 
self hard pressed on all sides. Most of the red Morocco 
pocketbooks, so typical of that day* were empty. The extent 
of the suffering may be estimated by a picturesque report of 
the time which said that acute distress was written so legibly 
on the countenances of most men that it required no attesta- 
tion. The next payment was due on the land, the merchant 
must remit money to his creditor in the East, and taxes must 
be paid or the State would take the land,® though at this 
crucial moment there was neither money nor credit. Thus 
the morning sun of promise was soon blotted out by portentous 
clouds that were to leave a lasting mark on the character of 
the people. Never again would faith in the bounty of nature be 
fully restored. To add to the distress of poverty and the in- 


82Smith Manuscript Collection, Letter Book No. 7: Letter of Smith to 
Josiah Meigs, July 30, 1818. 

8 Missouri Gazette, February 1, 1817; St. Louis Enquirer, May 11, 1822. 
Advertisements throughout the period noted the loss of red Morocco pocket- 
books. 

“st. Louis Enquirer, March 31, 1821. 

“The Missourian (St. Charles), in its issue of July 29, 1820, printed a long 
list of delinquents. The issue of August 12, 1820, included the name of Richard 


Venables, one of the real estate speculators, who was listed for taxes on 7,056 
acres and 5,000 acres. 
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evitable hardships of winning a home and safety from the 
wilderness, a plague of grasshoppers threatened them;* 
there were destructive hailstorms;*? and the government 
began one of its periodic forced movements of the Indians, 
settling these nomads on land desired by Missourians.®* 

The land law of 1800,** which established purchase by 
installment and gave five years in which to make the final 
payment, had proved unsatisfactory, for in December, 1819, 
purchasers of public land owed the government $22, 000,657, 
or practically half of the purchase price.** 

The national government, thoroughly ee that the 
credit policy was pernicious, provided in 1820 for the purchase 
of small lots of eighty acres for cash at $1.25. This measure 
was in the interest of the man of small means. One commen- 
tator in Missouri said speculation in public lands would be 
curtailed, for 

Men of superior craft and address can hardly figure without the 
ready, at the land sales. It can hardly be supposed that the poor will 
suffer by the change; few are so destitute of means as not to be able to 
procure as much land as they can cultivate..... If the Congress 
would now go a step further, and give certain lands to the poor of our 
own and other nations that flock to our shores from Europe, on condition 
of actual settlement, lands which will not be valuable for a century, might 
produce to support the nation, a hardy and industrious population. 


The land act of 1820 provided a policy for the future 
but did not take care of the many who purchased in Missouri 
under the old law in the boom days of 1818 and 1819, and who 
had made only a partial payment on their land. Unless relief 





The Missouri Intelligencer of August 14, 1821, reported the plague at 
Fort Osage and said it was moving southeast and would probably strike St. 
Louis the next year. It warned the people to save part of their crops. 

8'The Missouri Gazette of February 23, 1820, said that one hundred window 
panes were broken in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Enquirer of December 8, 1819, protested against the moving 
of the Kickapoos of Illinois to the region on the Osage, as being unfair to both 
Indians and whites, and predicted they would have to be moved again in a 
few years. 

817, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. II, pp. 73-78. 

%St. Louis Enquirer, December 16, 1820, quoting the National Intelli- 
gencer’s ‘‘Report of the Treasurer’: The total amount of land sold, March 4 
to December 31, 1819, was 20,138,482 acres, which brought $45,098,696; 
$22,299,180 had been paid at this time. 

“7. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. III, pp. 566-567. Views of Missourians: 
Missouri Gazette, April 28, June 2,1819: Articles signed ‘‘Farmer."’ 
“Missourian, June 24, 1820. 
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were obtained, the purchaser would forfeit his land, and, 
consequently, lose all he had already paid.* Under the pres- 
sure for relief Congress passed an act providing that where a 
partial payment had been made, the purchaser would apply all 
he had paid in payment in full for part of his land, and turn 
the remainder back to the government or pay for it at 37 per 
cent discount.“ Many of the debtors, however, clung to their 
lands, hoping that the government would ultimately offer 
easier terms or that a turn of the wheel of fortune would 
enable them to pay out. As the time limit for settling the 
claims of the government expired, Congress was persuaded 
again and again to pass measures extending the time of 
forfeiture. Thus the matter was not settled until the end of 
the decade.% The act of 1828 provided that anyone having 
paid any amount on land, as $16 to hold land sixty days, or if 
the first payment of $80 had been made, and the land later 
forfeited, could apply this amount to the debt on the land 
or payment on a new entry.” 

Since purchasers of public land after 1821 could buy at 
a $1.25 minimum, many of those who had not completed their 
payments decided it was better to forfeit what had been paid 
and take out a new title under the pre-emption law. Evidently 
there was a general opinion in the Boone’s Lick region that 
when forfeited land was offered for resale, if the former owner 
wanted the land, no one should bid against him. Apparently, 
when land was put on sale in Franklin in 1823, there was a 
general collusion to prevent competitive bidding, for most of 
the land sold at little more than $1.25.%” 

Richardson, James D., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, Vol. II, p. 78; St. Louis Enquirer, December 9, 1820. 

“U7. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. III, pp. 612-614. 

%St. Louis Enquirer, July 21, 1821; Missouri Republican, June 5, 1822; 


Missouri Intelligencer, April 8, 1823; Missouri Republican, May 11, 1825; 
Missouri Intelligencer, July 11, 1828. 

U7, S. Statutes at Large, Vol. IV, pp. 286-288; Missouri Intelligencer, July 
11, 1828. 

°7 Missouri Intelligencer, issues of December 9, 16, 23, 30, 1823; January 15, 
1824. It was said that some persons made contracts to have others bid in their 
land, or bribed others with a horse, money, sacks of flour, or a corner of the land, 
or simply agreed among themselves to let each have the land he wanted. The 
highest price paid was $3.12 for 80 acres. This had also been true in 1821. 
Independent Patriot, September 15, 1821: The government land sales at Frank- 
lin amounted to $21,000, and except for three fractions, all went at the mini- 
mum price. 
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In the early nineteenth century, no citizen expected 
more of the national government than that it should give him 
land upon which to live, and pay the cost of protection against 
Indians and foreigners. For further relief he looked to his 
local government. One of the first demands was for a law 
abolishing imprisonment for debt. The General Assembly 
passed a law forbidding imprisonment for debt founded on 
contract.*® Thus out of this abnormal economic stress came 
one great gain for the common man. Ultimately, too, a lien 
law was passed “‘securing to Mechanics and others, payment 
for their labor and materials in erecting buildings.”’®* 


Among the men thrown into prison for debt was Moses 
Austin, who had risked his credit too far in the mining pros- 
pects of Mine a Breton and the financial hopes of the Bank 


of St. Louis. Austin’s announcement is typical of that time 
in Missouri :!°° 


My creditors are hereby notified, that on Saturday the 25th inst. 
between the hours of ten in the forenoon and three of the clock in the 
afternoon of said day, I shall make application to James Rankin and 
David Bryan, Esqrs., two Justices of the peace, in and for the county 
of Jefferson, at my dwelling house in the town of Herculaneum, in said 
county, to be permitted to take the benefit of the several laws of this 
territory concerning insolvent debtors, and to be released from my im- 
prisonment, when and where you may attend if you think proper. 


Moses Austin. 
Herculaneum, March 11th, 1820. 


Austin sacrificed what he had to,! salvaged what he could, 
and started life anew with plans to acquire a veritable princi- 
pality in Texas. 


Few men, however, were so resilient and capable of using 
misfortune as a stepping stone to higher fortune. Creditors 
resorted to foreclosure, ‘‘the fashionable mode of collection,” 


%7aws of Missouri, ist G. A., Spec. Sess., 1821, p. 29. A second law, 
clarifying and extending this, was passed on January 17, 1843. (See: Laws 
of Missouri, 12th G. A., 1st Sess., 1842-43, p. 71; St. Louis Enquirer, July 
14, 1821.) 

Laws of Missouri, ist G. A., 2nd Sess., 1821-22, p. 30. 

100fissouri Gazette, March 22, 1820. 

101 Missouri Gazette, October 18, 1820. 

1@S¢. Louis Enquirer, June 16, 1821; Barker, Eugene C., Live of Stephen 
F. Austin, pp. 22-32. 
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and the majority of debtors—‘‘the small dealers and poorer 
class of men, who form a larger majority’”!*—accepted the 
loss of all their property. This meant they must begin at the 
bottom. 

Led by the speculators who had overreached themselves 
in anticipation of fleecing the immigrants then pouring in, 
and the too-confident investors in land, the more articulate 
debtors demanded a moratorium.™ Articles in the newspapers 
urged the necessity of relief through legal measures.’ One 
writer said that the merchants were without trade, mechanics 
without employment, agriculturalists without any encourage- 
ment, that there was a mass of debts far beyond the present 
means of liquidating, and that there was scarcely an individual 
who did not find himself anxiously inquiring, ‘“‘What is to 
become of us?’ Special meetings were called,!’ and the 
grand jury discussed the question,’®* but there was no una- 
nimity. Meanwhile, property values dropped—some said 
to one-twentieth of their former value.! 

Naturally, creditors opposed this moratorium. Some 
would even have delayed the coveted boon of statehood rather 


than call a special session of the legislature and risk the passage 
of radical debtor relief laws,"° for already men were pre- 
dicting that the future legislature would do this instead of 
“gathering water in bottomless wells.’ 

Regardless of opposition,“* Governor McNair called a 
special session to meet on June 1, 1821. A two and one-half 


18 Missouri Intelligencer, April 22, 1820. St. Louis Enquirer, March 31, 
1821: Article signed ‘‘Plaintalk.”’ 

14 Independent Patriot, October 27, 1821: Duff Green was a leader in 
the House for relief measures. Missouri Intelligencer, October 1, 1819: He 
notified those owing him that they might pay in land but must pay him at once 
or he would sue when they would have to pay in “land office money."" Green 
said he was unwilling to sue his neighbors, but his own debts were pressing. 

1% \fissourian, May 2,1821: An article signed ‘‘Nine-Tenths of the People” 
asked for economic relief. 

1S, Louis Enquirer, April 14, 1821. 

107 Missouri Intelligencer, May 21, 1821: Meeting in Cooper county at 
Boonville. 

10857, Louis Enquirer, August 16, 1820. 

109 Missouri Gazette, May 30, 1821. An editorial. 

10 Missouri Intelligencer, April 30, 1821. 

Ul Missouri Gazette, April 18, 1821: An article signed ‘‘An old Farmer." 

12 Missouri Intelligencer, May 7, 1821: The writer said he hadn't heard 
of a petition in Howard or any of the neighboring counties asking for a special 
session. Besides, the treasury was empty, but he added, ‘Should, however, 
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year moratorium on land debts was declared."* This was 
known as a stay, stop, or replevin law. One said that although 
the law did not offer relief to all, it would relieve the majority, 
since most of the people were land holders." 

The creditor class used every effort, first, to prevent 
this legislation, and failing in that, to have it declared un- 
constitutional.“® The grand jury of St. Louis in 1820, saying, 
“The eyes of the world are upon us,” resolved against the 
adoption of “stop, property or valuation laws which will 
enable real estate holders to have protection no one else 
has.” By 1821 there was a strong demand that debts be 
paid or property be sacrificed."” It was said, ‘‘The only fair 
relief to the debtor, is a bankrupt law; a fair surrender of his pro- 
berty, to be divided among his creditors. Contracts between 
individuals should be held sacred.”” The writer of this believed 
that appeals for leniency should be made to the creditor, not 
to the law. Moreover, if relief were necessary, it should be 
rendered through a loan."* A public meeting in Boonville 
resolved that ‘‘Laws interfering with collection of debts are 
wholly unreasonable, immoral, and _ unconstitutional.’’"* 
“A citizen’’ declared that there was no suspension law that 
would square with right and justice; that such a law would 
suspend business as well as the payment of debts, for if money 





this extra session be productive of any real and substantial benefit to the people 
at large (and not exclusively to a few individuals) we shall sincerely rejoice."’ 
The Independent Patriot of June 2, 1821, opposed legislation on the subject. 
(See also: St. Louis Enquirer, June 23, 1821.) 

18S, Louis Enquirer, July 14, 1821. Laws of Missouri, ist G. A., Spec. 
Sess., 1821, p. 32: At any time within two and one-half years the owner could 
redeem land sold at auction by paying the sales price plus 10 per cent interest. 
A later law offered the creditor the right to immediate settlement if he would 
accept two-thirds of his claim and receive Loan Office certificates. (Mis- 
sourian, February 21, 1822; Laws of Missouri, 1st G. A., 2nd Sess., 1821-22, 
p. 74.) 

14 Missouri Gazette, July 18,1821: It was supposed that a delay of two and 
a half years, with anticipated better credit facilities, better markets, and the 
gain from the crops, would enable the farmer to redeem his land. 

15 Missouri Gazette, March 7, 1821: An article signed ‘“Pluto,"’ warned 
that the proposed law would be unconstitutional because it violated the right 
of contract and that the people would be left just where they were before. 

116S¢, Louis Enquirer, August 16,1820: This resolution had thirteen signa- 
tures. A minority report with only two signatures, said the question was none 
of their business. 

117 Missouri Gazette, March 17, 1821. 

8 Missouri Gazette, March 14, 1821: Article signed ‘‘Franklin."’ 

119 Missouri Intelligencer, May 21, 1821. 
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could not be collected for debts, the merchants and mechanics 
would not be able to keep open their shops.”° One writer 
said :!2! 


A stop law . . . . interrupts the ordinary routine of business, and 
frustrates the views and calculations of almost every order of society: 
It disorganizes the usual method and regularity of trade, and authorizes 
individuals to violate their contracts with impunity. If one, who has 
been extensively, imprudently, and unsuccessfully engaged in business, 
with a fictitious capital, thereby prolongs his doom, and delays the pay- 
ment of his honest debts, probably twenty of his creditors suffer greater 
embarrassment than he receives relief. Interests and costs are accumulat- 
ing, and, very probably, his means of payment are decreasing. 


At best, however, a moratorium law could offer only par- 
tial relief, for prosperity could not be restored without an 
adequate currency. In Missouri, as on all other frontiers, 
there was much barter because of the scarcity of a circulating 
medium. Then, too, the people suffered from counterfeit 
bank notes,’ and from petty swindling by cutting the silver 
dollar. 

Missourians had experimented with banks. The St. 
Louis fur companies extended banking facilities to their 
customers by making loans, cashing drafts, and selling ex- 
changes.'%* The Bank of St. Louis opened in 1816," but it 
lacked trained bankers and the people were not accustomed to 
banking practices. Jealousies developed, partly because the 
fur interest had not been adequately recognized.'* In 1819 the 
bank closed its doors. Risdon H. Price, the president, said 
that this was due to the inability of the bank to collect some 
debts, though in ordinary times even this would not have made 
closing necessary, but “stoppage of Banks, whose medium 
constituted nearly all the currency of this place, renders it 


120St, Louis Enquirer, March 3, 1821: Article signed “Citizen.” 

121 Missouri Intelligencer, May 28, 1821. 

122 Missouri Gazette, August 26, 1815; September 20, 1817; St. Louis Enquirer, 
May 26, 1819; Missouri Gazette, September 20, 1820. 

1357. Louis Enquirer, October 14, 1820: Men were in the habit of cutting 
silver dollars to make change. Then it was discovered that someone was 
cutting a dollar into five pieces and passing each for twenty-five cents. 

I4%Cable, John Ray, The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 28. 

1% Missouri Gazette, September 14, December 14, 1816. The Bank opened 
on December 13, 1816. 

%Cable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 48, 51, 56-57. 
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impossible to collect the debts due the Bank with prompti- 
tude.’’”” In reality, the bank’s prestige had been destroyed 
by the quarrel between its stockholders and the board,* 
and the methods of high finance secretly used by its cashier 
in the interest of persons outside the State. The assets were 
applied to the debt, and the losses of the stockholders were 
heavy.”* Although this unhappy experience doubtless gave 
Missourians a lesson in the caution and training necessary to 
successful banking, and gave them an insight into the utility 
of banks,™® it also helped to sow in Missouri the seeds of sus- 
picion against all banking institutions. 


Soon after the Bank of St. Louis was organized some of 
the leading men, including Easton, the congressional delegate, 
urged that a branch of the Bank of the United States be estab- 
lished in St. Louis, but this did not receive sufficient support. 
Then a group of men, apparently supported by the fur interests 
including Auguste Chouteau and Manuel Lisa, secured a 
charter in 1817 to incorporate the Bank of Missouri. At 
first this bank prospered, in spite of attacks,™' but it was 
drawn into the mania for investment in land. Men borrowed 


money to buy land on a payment of 25 per cent and expected 
to sell at a higher price or pay out by sale of products. Al- 
though the management of the Bank of Missouri was of the 
worst type, public confidence was maintained almost up to the 


137 Missouri Gazette, July 14, 1819. 

128 Missouri Gazette, April 5, 1817; February 13, February 20, March 6, 
and March 13, 1818. The evidence seems to indicate that the majority of the 
stockholders living in St. Louis questioned the wisdom of the policy followed 
by the Bank and undertook to coerce the board. Seemingly, too, on the side 
of the board were Hammond of the Land Office, and the lead interest of Potosi, 
including Stephen F. Austin, the Bryans, and the Perrys, who signed themselves 
“Out of Washington and Ste. Genevieve.’’ The opposing group represented 
the merchant and lawyer interests in St. Louis, and included Joshua Pilcher, 
the Rectors, James McGunnegle, Thomas Hanley, Jeremiah Conner, Taylor 
Berry, and Thomas Hart Benton. Missouri Gazetie, April 24, May 1, May 8, 
May 15, July 10, July 24, December 18, 1818; March 10, July 21, August 4, 
1819. In the St. Louis Enquirer of August 11, 1819, suspicion was cast on the 
integrity of the cashier, John B. N. Smith, on Prentiss and Cole James, and on 
R. M. Johnson of Kentucky. 

12Oable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 55. 

B°Cable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, p. 56. 

WlCable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 57-58. In the Missouri 
Gazette of March 22, 1817, in an article signed ‘“‘Cato,"’ the Bank of Missouri 
was referred to as ‘‘that illegitimate brat."’ (See also: Missouri Gazette, 
February 8, February 15, 1817; St. Louis Enquirer, May 19, 1819.) 
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closing of its doors. One of the most serious criticisms is that 
the directors loaned to themselves more than the capital stock 
of the bank.” After persistent rumors of insolvency,™ the 
bank suddenly closed its doors on August 14, 1821.%* The 
failure of the Bank of Missouri dragged down with it the 
branch bank established at Ste. Genevieve,* and further in- 
creased suspicion of banking institutions among the common 
people. 

Down at Jackson it was said of the failure of the Bank of 
Missouri :* 


There is good reason to believe that all has not been fair and honest 
in this management; it would be the more remarkable if it had; the in- 
stances of dark intrigue and fraud are so numerous in the history of modern 
bank failures that a solitary exception would be almost a phenomenon. 


Missourians learned with resentment that a private indi- 
vidual who appropriated to his own use the funds of another 
would be punished, but that the bank directors who used and 
lost the funds of others were allowed to go free. As one 
citizen said 37 


Not many days since, the citizens of this town witnessed an obscure 
individual receiving, with the execration of society, ten lashes and standing 
in the pillory; also condemned to be in jail until he shall pay a fine of 
double the amount, for using money entrusted to him .... And yet 
the directors of the bank of Missouri, who have appropriated somehow, 
I will not say to themselves, $152,000 of public money, and upwards of 
$20,000 belonging to private individuals, which had been placed with 
them for safe keeping, are still carressed and respected in society. 


Thomas Hart Benton had been a stockholder in both 
banks, and was seriously involved in the failure of the Bank of 
Missouri, for he was one of the directors and was a heavy 


W2Oable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 68-70. 

13 Missouri Gazette, February 28, March 24, 1821; St. Louis Enquirer, April 
6, 1821. According to the Enquirer of June 9 and June 27, 1821, the legislature 
investigated. 

\4Vfissouri Gazette, August 15, 1821; St. Louis Enquirer, August 18, 1821. 

15S, Louis Enquirer, September 1, 1821; Missouri Gazette, September 5, 
1821; Missourian, December 13, 1821. 

16 Independent Patriot, August 25, 1821. 

7 Missourt Gazette, September 19, 1821: Article signed ‘Stockholder 
of Bank of St. Louis.”’ 
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borrower." Qut of these experiences, no doubt, Benton 
acquired his suspicion of banks and his ardent support of 
metallic money. The keen competition, the ruthlessness, and 
the sense of humor so characteristic of the frontiersman in 
Missouri is well illustrated in the following gleeful obituary 
published at the time of the closing of the doors of the Bank 
of Missouri :"** 


Died in this place, on yesterday, after a long and painful illness, the 
Bank of Missouri. She has been for some years afflicted with pulmonary 
complaints; but it is supposed her death was very much accelerated in 
consequence of having swallowed a very large piece of Silver Coin, and 
for which her physician had prescribed an Emetic—and unfortunately 
administered Spirits of Wine, instead of Antimonial Wine; which entirely 
decomposed the metal, and caused it to remain in the stomach; producing 
violent spasms. The good doctor, not conscious of his error, and sup- 
posing the spasms were produced alone by the metal, administered on 
Monday last a Cathartic; but the pill was so large, and powerful in its 
effects that the old Lady’s frame sunk under the operation, and she died 
on the next morning, yesterday, to the great consternation of the doctor 
to whom the silver belonged, which he was so anxious to make the old 
lady disgorge, and which he now fears is irrevocably gone. As a last 
effort, however, it is said he intends to open the body. The last moments 


of the old lady were very much embittered from a variety of causes which 
shall be hereafter communicated. 


Thus two of Missouri’s financial institutions failed at 
the opening of the twenties. When the Bank of St. Louis 
closed, William O’Hara opened the Missouri Exchange Bank,'“° 
but the legislature passed a law forbidding circulation of notes 
of private banks,“ and therefore this broker’s bank closed on 
April 1, 1821.'” 

Besides the currency furnished by its two banking 
institutions which had failed, other currency had circulated 
in Missouri, including the notes of the Bank of the United 
States, but Missourians had developed a dislike for that 
institution. The congressional committee investigating the 
bank at the opening of 1819, in the words of the Missouri 

8Oable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 72-74. 

8° Missouri Gazette, August 15, 1821: Article signed ‘“‘Obituary."’ 

40St, Louis Enquirer, July 28, 1819; Missouri Gazette, November 8, 1820. 
lst, Louis Enquirer, December 30, 1820; Laws of Missouri, ist G. A., 


lst Sess., 1820, p. 67. 
1357. Louis Enquirer, June 2, 1821. 
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Gazette, unfolded a scene of “intrepid corruption.’’ The 
Gazette concluded that although a monied institution was 
needed for the United States, that the government should 
not be connected with such a “‘stock jobbing infamy,” which 
had made unreasonable and excessive loans, not to merchants 
and traders, but to a few directors and speculators.“* When 
the bank was reorganized, Missourians were told it was even 
more dangerous :™™ 


Never did an institution exist that more completely blasted the public 
expectation, than this bank has done. Its policy, though founded upon 
opposite extremes, has been equally mischievous or malevolent. The 
original purpose of the framers was to get money—the present object of 
its present managers is to acquire power. The former was a desperate 
set of speculators—the other is a conclave of tyrants .... That eight 
or ten irresponsible and truly contemptible individuals, unknown out of 
the streets that lead from their counting houses to the bank, may rule 
and will rule the government of the United States, is to me undoubted— 
if the strong arm of the people is not speedily interposed. I say of the 
people, for I have little faith in the executive or in congress regarding 
this matter, unless urged to action by public opinion. 


Under the new management, western banks were drained 
of all their specie by the Bank of the United States, which had 
heartlessly foreclosed when it could not collect. This left 
a feeling of bitterness that was used later against the bank 
when it asked for a new charter. 


Counterfeit notes were brought in by the large immigra- 
tion following 1815, and some counterfeiters tried to operate 
in Missouri. “* Besides all this, most of the states had indulged 
in an orgy of state banking, and these banks refused specie 
payment following the panic of 1819, leaving many of their 
worthless notes in the hands of Missourians.'*” 


3 Missouri Gazette, February 7, February 24, 1819: President Wm. 
Jones of the Bank had made $33,000 on two contracts due to rise in price of 
stock. 

457, Louis Enquirer, September 15, 1819, quoting Niles’ Register. 

14SBenton, Thomas H., Thirty Years’ View, Vol I, pp. 5-6, 123-124, 158. 

Missouri Gazette, September 20, October 15, 1817; May 26, 1819; Sep- 
tember 20, 1820. 

M7St, Louis Enquirer, March 17, April 21, April 28, May 12, May 19, 
June 2, June 30, July 14, 1819; Missouri Gazette, June 23, July 14, July 21, 
August 25, 1819, 
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The currency situation in 1821 may be summarized as 
follows: twice the efforts of business men within the State 
to establish a sound bank had failed; there was general sus- 
picion of the Bank of the United States; no dependence could 
be placed on the notes of the banks of other states; and prac- 
tically all the metallic money had been drained to the East. 


As currency tended to disappear after 1819, hard pressed 
debtors demanded that the State come to the rescue to relieve 
them from a virtual state of barter.“* Some wanted no banks, 
unless bottomed on gold and silver, some would strengthen 
the Bank of Missouri, while others wanted the State to provide 
a fiat money. 


The legislature was dominated by those who were de- 
termined to secure relief. It passed the replevin law and also 
established the Loan Office for the issue of interest-bearing 
paper based on the credit of the State. It was an attempt to 
furnish a satisfactory currency and to enable citizens to borrow 
money at a fair rate. Though not requiring the certificates 
to be accepted for private debts as Rhode Island had done 
in the 1780’s, the State, in order to insure circulation of the 
new currency, agreed to accept Loan Office certificates in 
payment of all dues to itself, including taxes, and provided 
that all civil and military officers, lease-holders at the salt 
springs, and ferrymen be required to accept these certificates. 


A careful study of the vote in the legislature reveals 
that the votes on both the replevin law and the Loan Office 
certificates were not sectional, but that each of the three 
divisions, St. Louis, Jackson, and Boone’s Lick, were divided 
on the issue. When the legislators returned to their con- 
stituencies, the latter too were divided.™ 


48 Missouri Gazette, April 11, 1821: Article signed ‘‘Missourian.” 

“49 Missourian, April 25, 1821: Article signed “Constituent.” A petition 
had been sent to Governor McNair urging a special session, but ‘‘Constituent”’ 
was opposed to it as unnecessary and expensive. He doubted that a bank 
would be a blessing if it were one to make money without gold and silver. 

°Laws of Missouri, ist G. A., Spec. Sess., 1821, pp. 11-19; Laws of Mis- 
souri, ist G. A., 2nd Sess., 1821-22, p. 58. 

1 Missouri Gazette, July 11, July 25, 1821; Missouri Intelligencer, July 9, 
July 16, July 23, July 31, 1821. Independent Patriot, July 21, 1821: Article 
signed ‘‘Citizen."’ 
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Immediately following the passage of these relief measures, 
prices of articles from the East rose.“* Some merchants 
made a gesture toward accepting the certificates, but on 
the whole, merchants™ and officers refused to accept them. 
Thomas Willis, barber, put it humorously when he advertised :™ 
“The money therefore, will not be received by me for my pro- 
fessional services, or for payment of any article in my shop; 
nor will I shave it, or the holder of it, on any terms what- 
ever.’’ Test cases were brought against both the stay law and 
the Loan Office certificates, and judges declared both laws 
unconstitutional.“? These decisions were bitterly denounced 
by some, and then, as many times in our history, there was a 
demand that the courts be reformed so that the judges be more 
amenable to the wishes of the people.“* Those attacking 
the decision were accused, in the language of the time, of 
kicking up a dust, of crying tyranny, and of saying that Mis- 
souri had no need of a legislature, and of being interested 
persons sliding toward bankruptcy."® Supporters of the 
Loan Office frankly said that without these certificates, 
“The property of our best, most prompt, industrious, and 


worthy citizens, in many instances must have been sacrificed, 
under the hammer of the collectors, to pay the debts due the 
State.”"®° Proponents of paper money boldly charged that 
the judges were not disinterested because as officers of the 


State, the law required them to accept the certificates for their 
salaries.!® 


Undoubtedly, supporters of the relief measures tried to 
use these decisions to add fuel to an existing opposition to the 


182 Missouri Republican, March 6, 1822: One said that prices rose to three 
times what they were in the East. 

183 Missouri Intelligencer, October 16, 1821: Two in Franklin agreed to 
accept the certificates at par and to trade with merchants who did this. 

14 issouri Intelligencer, August 7, 1821: A group of merchants of Frank- 
lin announced that they would not accept the certificates. 

155 Missouri Intelligencer, December 4, 1821. 

1 Missouri Intelligencer, August 7, 1821. 

187 Missourian, March 7, April 4, 1822; St. Louis Enquirer, April 27, 1822; 
Missouri Republican, May 15, September 18, 1822; Missouri Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1822. 

158 Missourian, May 23, 1822; Missouri Republican, October 9, 1822. 

189 Missouri Intelligencer, May 7, 1822. 

160 Missourian, March 7, 1822. 

161 Missourian, May 16, 1822. 
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judiciary’ because of the large salaries of the judges. Never- 
theless, the general public apparently sided with the judges 
as to the constitutionality of relief measures, for a large 
majority of the legislators elected in 1822 were opposed to 
these measures."* The Missouri Republican insisted that 
if the relief measures had been retained 


. . it would have preserved the wealthy debtor in his palace so long 
as he could control the course of legislation, while the creditor, on whose 
funds others were rioting, in luxury, would live in penury. It would 
have secured the knavish and dishonest, while it bore hard on the just 
and undesigning. It would have attracted as emigrants, men of broken 
fortune and character, and excluded those of an opposite description.’ 


As to the certificates already issued, most of them fell 
into the hands of speculators, who in after years secured pay- 
ment in full from the government. Thus Missouri’s attempt 
to create her own circulating medium out of fiat money failed. 
Later, it was said that the people wanted no more relief from 
the State legislature, for both the moratorium and the paper 
money experiment had proved to be a ‘‘Pandora’s box of deadly 
poison to the people of Missouri.’ 


To the writer, it seems that both relief measures were in 
the interest, primarily, of large investors, principally in lands, 
who had purchased beyond their means and now asked the 
State to save them. Duff Green was one of these, though 
apparently he staved off his creditors for a while, only to lose 
most of his property within the next few years.’ It is also 


1827aws of Missouri, ist G. A., Spec. Sess., 1821, p. 38. Missouri Gazette, 
December 13, 1820: Amendments were proposed to make the judiciary 
more amendable to public opinion. Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., 1850-51, 
pp. 45, 50: The selection of members of the judiciary was changed from 
appointment to election, and their tenure was changed from during good be- 
havior to a definite number of years. For a summary of judicial changes see: 
Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, Vol. I, pp. 12-16. 

187aws of Missouri, 2nd G. A., Ist Sess., 1822, pp. 8, 9. Missouri In- 
telligencer, November 26, 1822: The stay laws were repealed and further emis- 
sions of Loan Office certificates were forbidden. 

14 Missouri Republican, October 9, 1822. 

16 Missouri Republican, January 25, 1826: Article signed ‘Farmer of 
Howard."’ Cable, The Bank of the State of Missouri, pp. 74-79. 

16 Missouri Republican, December 28, 1826: Duff Green's land to be sold 
at sheriff's sale. Duff Green, in his book Facts and Suggestions, has an auto- 
biographical chapter which includes financial experiences, but he fails to 
mention ownership of land in Chariton, the panic, or relief measures. 
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rather evident that people within communities were divided. 
Though one cannot pick out the group that later called them- 
selves Jackson men and say they stood for or against the relief 
measures, one can say that their future leader, Thomas 
Hart Benton, was definitely against cheap money. 


Benton, in the meantime, like other conservative and 
cautious citizens, urged other measures. He insisted that the 
only satisfactory money was a metallic one. He said Missouri 
had lost her money because of her trade with the East which 
bought nothing from the West, and so the State had to pay 
with its precious metals. He urged the citizens to transfer 
their trade to New Orleans, where goods could at least be 
bartered for necessities. He also wanted the national govern- 
ment to make a treaty with Mexico recognizing that country, 
after which he was sure silver would flow in.’ Of course, 
Benton depended upon private interest, and not government 
control, to turn the trade down the Mississippi. Further, he 
said, ‘“The earth must produce the ultimate real and sub- 
stantial relief,’’ and the measures passed by the legislature 
were a political danger that more than offset any possible 
financial relief.'** 


Since John Miller was elected governor in 1825, and re- 
elected in 1828, his views on the currency may be presumed to 
be in accord with the wishes of the people by that time. In 
his inaugural message of January 20, 1826, he said, “No 
attempts should be made to discharge debts by legislation, or 
to interfere with the obligation of contracts.” 


The Missouri Intelligencer, published at Franklin in the 
Boone’s Lick region, said that as speculation and extravag- 
ance had got the people into this distress, only economy and 
thrift would get them out. It urged that every man work 
laboriously and live on what he could produce, that the people 
resort to the old fashioned means of industry and economy to 
acquire prosperity and independence, and that they become 


7St. Louis Enquirer, June 9, 1819; June 24, 1820. 
168 Missouri Intelligencer, April 9, 1822: Credited to one of the senators 
from Missouri. 


169Mfessages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
Vol. I, p. 113. 
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self-sufficing. Instead of exchanging their money for ‘foreign 
gew-gaws,”’ they should use it to promote domestic manu- 
factures and to develop internal resources.'”° 


Actual economic relief came from several sources. In 
his message to the General Assembly in 1822, after urging 


the establishment of a currency acceptable to the people, 
Governor McNair added :!” 


But the most effectual source of relief to which we can look, is the 
private industry and economy of our citizens, and upon these points, it 
is with great gratification, that I feel authorized to say, that the public 
mind has taken the proper direction. The delusive spirit of speculation has 
ceased, extravagance in dress and in living is giving place to habits of 
economy. To avoid debts, to live within their own means, and to raise 
something for the home market, as well as for exportation, seems at 
present to be the grand object of our citizens, and the salutary effects 
are already visible. The spirit of industry and enterprise which for the 
last season has shown itself throughout the state, promises soon to relieve 
the people from their present embarrassments. 


Agricultural societies were organized in 1821 and 1822!” 
to relieve the stress of hard times. These societies planned 
fairs and the establishment of manufactures to furnish a mar- 
ket for home products. At this time the national government, 
in response to public opinion and private influence,!™ abolished 
the factor system and turned the Indian trade over to private 
individuals. A further impetus was given to fur trading, 
especially in the northwest in the territory already pre- 


170Missouri Intelligencer, April 23, 1821: It was estimated that $15,000 
might be saved annually in Franklin alone, and approximately $100,000 in the 
State. The St. Louis Enquirer of December 15, 1821, urged the establishment 
of a grist mill in St. Louis. 

171 Mfessages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
Vol. I, pp. 27-29. 

17% Missouri Intelligencer, October 30, 1821; St. Louis Enquirer, April 13, 
April 20, April 27, 1822. In St. Louis, St. Charles, and Franklin societies were 
formed. The Missourian of January 17, 1822, suggested prizes to encourage 
home production and manufacturing. 


1%St, Louis Enquirer, December 13, 1818. 
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empted by the Hudson Bay Company, for William H. Ashley 
organized a new company and thereafter brought back 
annually a valuable cache of skins and furs,!“ the greater profit 
of which went to a small group of St. Louis capitalists.'™ 


(To be continued.) 


1%4St, Louis Enquirer, April 13, 1822; Niles’ Register, June 8, 1822, Vol. X, 
Pp. 227; Missouri Intelligencer, September 17, 1822; March 27, 1824; St. Louis 
Enquirer, August 23, 1823. 

1% St. Louis Enquirer, April 13, 1822. The issue of the Enquirer for May 3, 
1823, said that $650,000 was invested in the trade. 
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THE MISSOURI HERITAGE OF THE WEST 
Part III: The Mountain States 


As Missourians! played a conspicuous part in the ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Pacific coast states and the 
states of the Southwest, so also they contributed to the open- 
ing and developing of the mountain states of Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. Actual and poten- 
tial citizens and residents of the Territory and State of Mis- 
souri were among the leaders in the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, the Astoria overland expedition, the great fur companies, 
the overland trains of settlers to the Pacific, and the mis- 
sionaries; and some Missourians were distinguished as inde- 
pendent mountain men. To these leaders and their associates 
belongs the credit for blazing the way into the western moun- 
tain area of the United States. After them came the settlers 
to the mining, farming, and ranching frontiers, and here again, 
Missourians have been well in the lead among those migrat- 
ing from other states. Many of these transplanted Missourians 
have attained positions of political, economic and social promi- 
nence in the states of their adoption. 


How early the pioneer settlers of Missouri began to 
ascend the Missouri river or the distance traversed is not 
known, but they began their journeys in the eighteenth 


1Not all the citizens of Missouri who migrated westward were native born; 
many of them came from other states and remained in Missouri for a time 
before following the western paths. A few of these persons were only transient 
residents and scarcely can be called Missourians, but many became definitely 
identified with the State, although they remained here but a few years. It 


is these, together with the native born, who are termed Missourians in this 
article. 
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century. Jean Baptiste Truteau (or Trudeau), the first 
schoolmaster of Missouri, commanded an exploring party into 
the upper Missouri country between 1794 and 1796. Trudeau 
had begun teaching in Missouri as early as 1774. 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, destined to be 
territorial governors of Missouri, led the second group of 
explorers into the interior of Oregon, passed through Idaho 
and Montana and wrote the first account of any part of Idaho. 
On the return trip, John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, remained in the mountain region and was 
among the first of private adventurers to explore Wyoming? 
and Montana. Subsequently, John Colter made his home in 
Franklin county, Missouri. Wilson Price Hunt, a business 
man of St. Louis as early as 1804 and later a prominent citizen 
of St. Louis, commanded the Astoria overland expedition to 
the Pacific in 1810-11. From this expedition came the first 
authentic report of white men in southern Idaho and this was 
the first recorded expedition which entered Wyoming from the 
east. The expedition also entered Montana. 

Authentic records of independent mountain men and fur 
companies are difficult to find, but these adventurers followed 
swiftly upon the organized expeditions and even preceded 
them in some instances. Manuel Lisa, well-known Indian 
trader who was a resident of St. Louis by 1790, is said to have 
established a trading post at the mouth of the Big Horn river 
in 1807. This was the first building in what is now Montana. 
Shortly after, the Missouri Fur Company was organized in 
St. Louis and the company sent Andrew Henry up the Mis- 
souri river to establish posts. Henry crossed the divide into 
what is now Idaho and erected a post, Fort Henry, at the head 
of a branch of the Snake river, later known as Henry’s Fork. 
Henry and his party are said to have been the first American 
trappers to winter in the Rocky Mountains, and Henry is 
credited with the discovery of the headwaters of the Lewis 
Fork of the Columbia river. Fort Henry was abandoned in 
1810. Andrew Henry was born in Pennsylvania but had made 


2Two men from Illinois are said to have preceded Colter in the Wyoming 
region and some historians credit Colter with being the first American to enter 
Wyoming. 
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his home in Missouri at least as early as 1803 and had entered 
into mining in Washington county. He was foreman of the 
first grand jury of Washington county and, with William H. 
Ashley, was a member of the board of trustees of Potosi 
Academy in that county. Henry entered into partnership 
with Ashley in the Rocky Mountain Fur Company in 1822. 
After his years of fur trading and trapping he returned to 
Missouri and the occupation of lead mining. The date of 
Ezekiel Williams’ expedition into Wyoming and the details 
of his adventures have been disputed and discounted to some 
extent. It is believed that Ezekiel Williams was a resident 
of Missouri before he went west about 1807 and that the men 
who accompanied him were Missourians. 

It becomes impossible to associate the long list of ex- 
plorers, trail makers, trappers, traders, etc., with specific 
states of the mountain region because their travels took them 
far in days when no boundary lines had been drawn. William 
Henry Ashley, first lieutenant-governor of the State of Mis- 
souri, lieutenant colonel in the Missouri territorial militia, 
successful fur trader, Congressman, business man, and poli- 
tician of Missouri, entered the fur trade in 1822 and his ex- 
ploits reached into all the mountain states included in this 
article. Ashley was the first white man to travel the route 
of the South Platte in the dead of winter and the first to 
use the term Bridger Pass instead of South Pass. His biogra- 
pher says of Ashley that he was ‘‘the first American to explore 
the mountains of northern Colorado, first to enter the Great 
Divide basin, to cross almost the entire length of southern 
Wyoming, and the first to navigate the dangerous cajions of 
Green River.’”’ The first wheeled vehicle to enter Idaho 
was the four or six pounder cannon sent by Ashley from 
St. Louis in 1827. Two years earlier Ashley had recognized 
that wagons might be used in crossing the mountains. Ashley's 
explorations in Utah were marked by the erection of Ashley's 
Fort, a temporary trading post near where Provo, Utah, 
now stands. 

Robert Campbell, fur trader and St. Louis financier, 
joined Ashley’s second expedition upon his arrival in St. Louis 
from his native Scotland. Later, becoming a partner of 
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William L. Sublette, Campbell built Fort Laramie, according 
to Chittenden, the first trading post to be built “at what later 
became an important situation—the confluence of the North 
Platte and Laramie rivers,’’ and the first permanent settlement 
in Wyoming. Fort Laramie, built in 1834, and now a national 
monument, was first named Fort William in honor of William 
Sublette. In 1835 Robert Campbell retired to his home in 
St. Louis, where he engaged in real estate, merchandising, 
and banking. Campbell was a member of the staff of Governor 
Edwards of Missouri. 


The Sublette brothers, five of them, were all identified 
as Missourians among the trappers of the West. William 
Lewis and Milton were the most prominent of the brothers. 
The family came to St. Charles, Missouri, from Kentucky in 
1818. William L. Sublette served as constable in St. Charles 
and when he first joined Ashley’s Rocky Mountain expedition 
the citizens of St. Charles outfitted him. In 1826, William 
Sublette, together with Jedediah S. Smith and David E. 
Jackson, bought the Rocky Mountain Fur Company from 
Ashley, and in this capacity (probably in 1830) took the first 
wagons into the Rocky Mountains. In 1832, William L. 
Sublette and Robert Campbell formed the fur trading firm of 
Sublette and Campbell and, in 1833, a post was established 
opposite the mouth of the Yellowstone. In 1835, after Fort 
Laramie was established, these men sold the fort to Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Milton Sublette, and James Bridger. William 
L. Sublette retired in 1835 to St. Louis and was prominent both 
in business and politics; he served as colonel on the staff of 
Governor Reynolds of Missouri and in 1844 represented his 
district as a presidential elector. Milton Sublette died at 
Fort Laramie in 1838. A. P. W. Sublette was killed by the 
Blackfeet Indians in 1828. Andrew Sublette and Louis 
Vasquez erected Fort Vasquez in 1837. Solomon P. Sublette, 
the younger brother, did not bear so prominent a part in the 
fur trade. In 1860, John Sublette, the son of Andrew and a 
native Missourian, came to Fort Laramie, worked with the 
army in a civil capacity, served as a government scout, and 
later entered the timber contracting business in Wyoming. 
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ag James Bridger, one of the ablest of Western explorers, 
er trappers, and guides of the West, was not a native Missourian 
th but moved with his family to St. Louis in 1812. Bridger 
nt began to learn blacksmithing in St. Louis when thirteen years 
al of age and five years later, in 1822, joined the Andrew Henry 
m= party. Bridger’s career in the West is associated particularly 
in with Montana, Utah, and Wyoming, yet he traversed the whole 
g, region from Montana to Colorado and from the Missouri 
or river to Idaho. James Bridger is said to have been the first 


white man who is definitely known to have seen the Great 


d Salt Lake* (1824-25) and to enter what is now the state of 
= Nevada. He was associated with the Missouri Fur Company, 
. the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, the American Fur 
ban Company, and other companies, and guided official expedi- 
- tions. In 1843, he built Fort Bridger, the second permanent 
-_ settlement in Wyoming and the second great stopping place 
a on the Oregon Trail. Fort Bridger was originally included 
mm within the early boundaries of Utah. Bridger returned to 
m Missouri late in life and settled on a farm near Westport. He 
st was buried in Mount Washington Cemetery in Kansas City, 
a and a monument to him was erected there by Major G. M. 
of Dodge. 

d Etienne Provot, one of the outstanding mountain men 
rt and a Canadian by birth, became identified with Missouri when 
AS he retired to St. Louis three years before his death. Provot 
m was connected with fur companies at times and at others 
h worked as a free trapper or guide. He was a member of the 
of Ashley-Henry party of 1822 and has been credited with the 
is discovery of South Pass. Thomas Fitzpatrick, trapper, 
at guide, and Indian agent, to whom Missouri has a small claim, 
24 is also cited as the discoverer of South Pass. Provot’s activities 
1S were carried on chiefly in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, and 
e, to some extent in Montana. Provo river and the town of 
le Provo in Utah were named for him, as was also Provo, South 
a Dakota. 

e vtincanialtail 

d *The discoverer of Great Salt Lake is not a settled question. According 


to Chittenden, Bridger is the first white man we actually know to have seen the 
Lake, but he may not have been the first. Among Missourians, Etienne Provot 
also has been credited with the honor. 
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Louis Vasquez, a native Missourian, was among the lesser 
known mountain men. Fort Vasquez, established about 1837 
by Louis Vasquez and Andrew Sublette, has been called the 
“birthplace of commerce in Colorado.”’ Louis Vasquez spent 
thirty years or more in Colorado and the surrounding mountain 
region but returned to St. Louis and later lived near Kansas 
City, not far from Jim Bridger. He was buried in Kansas 
City. Hiram Vasquez, step-son of Louis and also a native 
Missourian, was a partner of Jim Bridger at Fort Bridger in 
the forties (some historians mention Benito Vasquez as the 
partner of Bridger). Hiram, for a while, lived at his step- 
father’s home near Kansas City, but eventually made his 
home in Colorado. 

James P. Beckwourth, famous mulatto frontiersman, 
spent his early life in Missouri. He entered the service of 
Ashley in the Rocky Mountain fur trade in the 1820’s and spent 
much of his life among the Indians. Possibly he was more 
closely associated with Colorado and Wyoming than with 
other Western states. 

John B. Sarpy and his brother, Thomas L., belonged to a 
French family of St. Louis and became prominent in the 
American Fur Company. Fort John on the Laramie river and 
Fort Sarpy on the Yellowstone were named for John B. The 
trading company of Sarpy and Fraeb, which was formed in 
the late thirties, although not long-lived, was of significance in 
the area which was to become Colorado. 

In Colorado, the names of Bent, St. Vrain, and Carson 
probably rank highest among all the early trappers and 
traders, and Antoine Robidoux and ‘Uncle Dick’’ Wooten 
are not to be forgotten. Four Bent brothers were associated 
with Colorado, but William Bent, native Missourian, was 
Colorado’s first permanent white settler and for many years 
its most prominent citizen, At the age of fifteen, William Bent 
left Missouri and made his home on the Colorado frontier. 
Bent’s Fort was chiefly the work of Charles Bent,‘ yet William 
often managed the fort and it was frequently called Fort 

‘First American civil governor of New Mexico. (See: ‘The Missouri 


Heritage of the West," in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 33, No. 3, April, 
1939, pp. 389-390.) 
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William. Robert and George Bent died at the Fort in 1841. 
William Bent was not only a fur trader but he entered the 
ranching business and served as an Indian agent. The second 
fort which Bent built became the first Fort Lyon of the 
United States government. The historians of Colorado and 
Nevada make some claim to Christopher (‘‘Kit’”) Carson’ 
who hunted in those areas and Kit Carson county, Colorado, 
emphasizes that claim in its name. There is a tradition that 
Carson built the first boat that ever sailed on Great Salt Lake. 
Ceran de Hault de Lassus St. Vrain‘ likewise carried on hunting 
and trading operations in Colorado. The fur trading firm of 
Bent and St. Vrain at one time ranked next to the American 
Fur Company in amount of business transacted. Bent’s 
Fort and Fort St. Vrain, both in the Colorado area, were the 
posts of this firm. Antoine Robidoux maintained trading 
posts in Colorado and Utah while maintaining his home in 
New Mexico.? He has been referred to as the ‘‘ ‘Kingpin’ of 
the Colorado fur trade.” Richard Wooten, a contemporary 
of the Bents, St. Vrain, and Carson, can scarcely be associated 
with Missouri yet he did live on the western border of Mis- 
souri for a time. Hunter, trapper, guide, and frontiersman, 
he was associated with the Santa Fe trade and with Wyoming, 
but he eventually entered the livestock business in Colorado 
and made his home there. 


The annals of Utah and Nevada relate the activities of 
such explorers and leaders of the Pacific coast caravans 
as Jedediah Strong Smith, Joseph Reddeford Walker, William 
Wolfskill, John Bidwell, and John Bartelson.* William Wolf- 
skill is said to have led the first party of American white 
people into southern Utah in 1824. 


SaAdcpted son of Missouri and New Mexico. (See: “The Missouri 
Heritage of the West,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 33, No. 3, April, 
1939, p. 390.) 

*Native Missourian, Santa Fe trader, pioneer merchant, and soldier. 
(See: “‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 3, April, 1939, p. 389.) 

7See ‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 3, (April, 1939), p. 389. 

®These men were discussed in ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West," in 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 33, No. 1, (October, 1938), pp. 81-83. 
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Among the missionaries, Missouri can lay claim to one 
man of distinction. Father De Smet® established an Indian 
mission west of the Rocky Mountains, Saint Mary’s Mission 
in the Bitter Root Valley, between 1840 and 1842. On a later 
expedition the father discovered and named Smet Lake and 
learned of the existence of gold in the rocks and soil of Wyom- 
ing. In Idaho, De Smet was the pioneer missionary of the 
Cour d’Aléne country. De Smet’s work among the Indians 
enabled him materially to promote peace between the Indians 
and white people. 

It is evident that the pathfinders described in this account 
were a distinguished group. Of the thirty-three individuals 
mentioned thus far, twenty-two of them have been recognized 
by the Dictionary of American Biography. Six of them were 
natives of the Territory or State of Missouri, a State which 
was admitted into the Union after the movement into the 
West had begun. The remainder were identified with Mis- 
souri in such a way as to justify the conclusion that Mis- 
sourians played an important role in the opening of the West. 

Missouri and portions of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho were bound by the ties of government for over one 
hundred years, from the time the region was a part of Louisiana 
under French dominion with the first appointment of a 
governor in 1699 until Missouri Territory was organized in 
1812. From 1813, however, until August 10, 1821, when Mis- 
souri formally became a state, William Clark served as 
superintendent of Indian affairs and from 1822-1838 continued 
as superintendent of Indian Affairs, the only executive of the 
western territory. Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho 
may thus count among their chief executives the French and 
Spanish governors of Louisiana, and the American governors 
of the District and of the Territory of Louisiana. 

It was not until 1850 that the United States Bureau of 
the Census began to record interstate migration, yet migra- 
tion to the mountain states before that time was negligble. 
In fact, in 1850 figures were recorded only for the territory of 
Utah, and in 1860 only the territories of Colorado, Nevada, 


*See ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,”’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 2, (January, 1939), p. 231. 
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and Utah were included. In these earliest census reports 
Missouri ranked high among the other states yet not so high 
as she did in the census of 1930. In 1860 and 1870, Mis- 
souri ranked sixth among the states in Utah. In 1870, she was 
fourth in Colorado and sixth in Nevada. 


RANK OF NATIVE MISSOURIANS IN THE MOUNTAIN STATEs.!°® 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
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In three states, Missouri has attained first place in 
interstate migration. In 1880, she was first in Idaho; in 1890 
and 1900, first in Montana; and in 1920 and 1930, first in 
Colorado. At no time lower than seventh in rank (in Nevada 
in 1870 and 1880), Missouri has gradually risen until she 
ranked no lower than third in any of the six states in the 
census of 1930. In Colorado, Idaho, and Montana, native 
Missourians have tended to out-number the emigrants from 
other states. In Colorado the states of Illinois, New York, 
and Ohio were the only states to outdistance Missouri. In 
Idaho, emigrants from New York, Ohio, Utah, and Iowa have 
most frequently outnumbered Missourians. In Montana, 
Missourians have ranked no less than second or third among 
emigrants from New York, Minnesota, and Iowa. 


An inspection of actual numbers shows some fluctuation 
in the number of native Missourians who have migrated to the 
mountain states, yet on the whole increase in numbers has 
been steady. This consistent increase has been most evident 
in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. In fact, in- 
crease has been most consistent in Wyoming. 


1°Tn each case, the number of persons in each state native to that state 
has been excepted, as well as the immigrants from territories. In so far as the 
census reports permitted, these figures have been drawn from the tables of native 
white population of native parentage. 
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NatTIvE MissouRIANs RESIDING IN S1x MounrTAIN StaTEs." 
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A few summary statements may be made with regard to 
population movements to the thirteen states included in the 
series of articles on “The Missouri Heritage of the West.” 
For six decades, Missouri held first place in Oregon, ranked 
first in Montana and Colorado for two decades, and first in 
Idaho in one decade. In California, Missourians ranked 
second during six decades; second in New Mexico for five; 
second in Oklahoma and Montana for four; and second in 
Arizona for three. In eight of the thirteen states, Missouri 
has at some time ranked first or second among the states. 
These figures indicate that Missourians have been most 
numerous among the emigrants from other states in the 
western states of California, Oregon, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Idaho, and Montana. In the thirteen states considered, 
Missouri has never held lower than seventh place, which 
position she has held in the states of Washington, Texas, and 
Nevada for no more than three decades in any one state. 

The record of Missouri in the census reports of inter- 
state migration to the mountain states necessitates a con- 
sideration of the influence of Missourians upon the history of 
those states. Having already referred to those notable men 
who opened the trails and stimulated interest in settlement, 
separate analyses of the Missouri settlers may now be made 
for each of the six states. 


(To be continued.) 


UThe United States census reports of 1850 and 1860 recorded only the free 
population in computing interstate migration. The census of 1930 empha- 
sized the fact that census statistics on migration cannot be exact because they 
do not take into account the deaths and removals between census years. 
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RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


The State of Missouri, an Autobiography. Edited for... . 
The Missouri Commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, by Walter Williams. Illustrated, four folding maps. 
First printing, 592 pages; second printing, 608 pages. (Colum- 
bia, Missouri, Press of E. W. Stephens, 1904.) 

This well known volume is the most widely distributed 
of modern Missouri gazetteers and is the most comprehensive 
and complete work of its kind on the State. It was planned 
to be a fully representative and lasting contribution by Mis- 
souri to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, held in St. Louis 
in 1904. An edition of 80,000 volumes, in two printings, was 
distributed without charge, except for postage, to Exposition 
visitors and to heads of families anywhere in the world. 

Eighteen concise and well written chapterson the history, 
government, agriculture, geology, manufacturing, education, 
social and economic life of the State were written by such 
authorities as Jonas Viles, H. E. Robinson, Isidor Loeb, A. E. 
Hackett, C. F. Marbut, H. J. Waters, F. B. Mumford, L. A. 
Goodman, W. W. Marple, W. L. Thomas, G. E. Ladd, G. V. 
Buchanan, John S. Ankeney, George Lefevre, and B. M. 
Duggar. Short chapters on the ten largest cities were written 
by local persons. These sections are profusely illustrated with 
pictures of prominent Missourians and places of interest. 

A two-page description of the resources, products, and 
chief interests of each of Missouri’s 114 counties, compiled 
by Roy A. Hockensmith, affords representation for every sec- 
tion of the State. The assistance and cooperation of persons 
in each county helped to make these sketches reliable. Literary 
style was sacrificed for economy in space, but this section 
presents a terse and clear account of each county. Accompany- 
ing each sketch are a map, tables of crops and products in 1902, 
and from two to six or eight pictures. 

Regarding this volume the Commission’s final report 
states: 


. . » The exhibit of resources, products and industries of the State made 
under this Commission at the World’s Fair was a great benefit and ad- 
vertisement for the State among those who saw the World's Fair, but this 
volume was intended to give this same information to the people though- 
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out the world who did not have the opportunity of seeing the World’s 
Fair and especially of seeing this exhibit, showing Missouri as she is. 
The showing made at the World’s Fair was temporary compared with the 
lasting benefit and advertisement that must come to the State from the 
general distribution of this volume. For this reason it is the opinion of 
the Commission that no money ever spent by the State will bring better 
results or build a more lasting monument to the State’s greatness than 
that spent in the publication of this Missouri volume. The preparation 
and editing of this volume was so ably and attractively done that it was 
awarded a grand prize by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, being the 
only book thus honored. 


How well this book served its purpose is attested by its 
popularity and use in thousands of schools and homes for a 
generation, and by its present rank, thirty-five years after 
publication, as the most complete and reliable gazetteer of 
modern Missouri. 

There were two printings of this volume, containing 592 
and 608 pages, respectively. The second, announced in the 
Columbia Missouri Herald of February 10, 1905, is different 
from the first in that it ‘‘contains the first published official 
list of awards given Missouri at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. The list is larger than the semi-official one here- 
tofore printed. It shows that Missouri received 2,437 awards 
of all kinds, not including those to business firms, corporations 
or individuals. . .’”’ Of this second printing there were 650 
copies issued as a ‘‘Special Presentation Edition,” bound in 
three-fourths brown leather, and having marbled paper 
covers. The burning of the Missouri Building at the Exposi- 
tion is one of the major events related in this second printing. 

On March 3, 1905, the Herald further stated: 

This week the Herald job office finished and delivered the last copy 
of the 80,000 Missouri Books issued by the Missouri Commission of the 
World’s Fair. The contract for this job was taken February 28, 1904, 
and was just a year to a day in getting in type, printing, binding and 
delivery. It consumed eight car loads of material and was the largest 
job of its kind that has been done by any printing office in the State. It 


is fair to say that no book has ever been issued in Missouri which has 
received more favorable comment. 


The printer received, as the lowest of six bidders, $32,200 for 
this work, or slightly over forty cents per volume, 
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The principal work was done by Walter Williams, of the 
Columbia Missouri Herald, who served as editor of the 
volume at a salary of $2,500 per year, and his assistant, Roy 
A. Hockensmith of Carthage, who received $125 per month. 
The entire volume was systematically compiled and well 
organized. It was characterized by Mr. Williams as “‘the 
portrait of Missouri, prepared by sympathetic hands.”"—Con- 
tributed by Roy T. King, Newspaper Librarian, State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


MISSOURI MINIATURES 
DANIEL BOONE 


Almost completely typifying the popular concept of the 
frontiersman and backwoodsman, Daniel Boone has become 
America’s classic pioneer, a figure almost legendary in history. 
A strong man, five feet eight or nine inches tall and lithe of 
movement, Boone was internationally known for a quarter 
of a century before his death. Lord Byron exemplified and 
contributed to Boone’s world fame when, in the eighth canto of 
his long poem, Don Juan, he devoted seven stanzas to the 
backwoodsman, characterizing him as “happiest among 
mortals anywhere.” 

Born of Quaker parentage in Pennsylvania on November 
2, 1734, Daniel Boone emigrated from that state with his 
parents in 1750. He probably received no regular schooling, 
but he did somehow learn to read, do enough arithmetic for 
simple surveying, and could write, although he was a poor 
speller. 

After emigrating from Pennsylvania, Boone lived for 
possibly one year in Virginia and twenty-two in North Caro- 
lina. He spent about fourteen and one-half years in Kentucky, 
ten or eleven in West Virginia, and then twenty-one or twenty- 
two years in Missouri, rounding out an active and eventful 
life of almost ninety years. 

Boone first gained interest in the trans-Allegheny West 
while serving in the ill-fated Braddock campaign against the 
French and Indians. Alone, or with only a few companions, 
he spent two and one-half years exploring the Kentucky 
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wilderness. In 1775, as an agent of the Transylvania Company, 
he led a band of settlers through Cumberland Gap and began 
the building of Boonesborough. When Kentucky was organized 
as a county the following year he represented the region in the 
Virginia legislature for two terms, held various ranks in the 
militia, and was also chosen sheriff and deputy surveyor of 
Fayette county. 

Boone surveyed and therefore claimed for himself thou- 
sands of acres of Kentucky’s finest lands, but through his 
neglect in attending to the legal details of registering the land, 
speculators and adventurers, as well as settlers, who filed 
their claims for the same land according to the provisions of 
the law, were able to substantiate their ownership in the courts, 
and Boone lost all his holdings. Propertyless and disap- 
pointed, he left his old home in 1788 to try merchandising 
and tavern-keeping at Point Pleasant on the Kanawha in 
the present state of West Virginia. Here he was appointed a 
lieutenant-colonel, represented the region in the legislature at 
Richmond, and secured contracts to furnish supplies to the 
army in western Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Prompted by the reports of his son, Daniel Morgan 
Boone, who had previously settled in Missouri, and by the 
promise of the grant of another landed estate by Zenon 
Trudeau, then governor of Upper Louisiana, Boone crossed 
the Mississippi and took up his residence in wh is now the 
State of Missouri. 

Trudeau kept his word, and by a grant dated January 24, 
1798, Boone received 1,000 arpents (850.72 acres) of land 
situated in the Femme Osage settlement a short distance 
east of the present town of Matson in St. Charles county. 
Don Charles Delassus, the successor of Trudeau, appointed 
Boone a syndic, a petty officer similar to the justice of the 
peace, for the Femme Osage settlement. Boone held that 
position for four years, until the United States took posses- 
sion of the territory in 1804. 

Although Boone lived in Missouri fifty per cent longer 
than he lived in Kentucky, he never attempted to cultivate or 
to settle on his Missouri lands, and this soon cost him his 
estate. Because of his outstanding work in leading the way 
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for settlement of the West, however, Congress gave him a legal 
title to his land on February 10, 1814. 

From the time of his arrival in upper Louisiana (later 
Missouri Territory) in 1798 or 1799 until 1804, Boone lived 
with his son Daniel Morgan Boone at or near the present site 
of Matson. From 1804 until 1813 he lived with Nathan, his 
youngest son, on Femme Osage creek, also in St. Charles 
county. From the time of the death of his wife, in 1813, until 
1820, he stayed with his daughter, Mrs. Flanders Callaway, 
near the present site of Marthasville in what is now Warren 
county. While he was living here, the artist Chester Harding 
visited him in 1820, and, it is believed, made the only portrait 
of the frontiersman that was painted during his life time. 

The Draper Manuscripts, which contain an account of an 
interview with Nathan Boone in 1851, tell of a number of 
Boone’s hunting and trapping expeditions in Missouri. This 
record tells us that Daniel Boone trapped upon the Niangua, 
a tributary of the Osage, in 1802, and that six years later, 
while he was on his way to the Kansas river, he was robbed of 
his traps on Sni-a-bar creek in either Jackson or Lafayette 
county. 

During the winter of 1816, it is said, Boone went some 
distance up the Grand river, but as he discovered few signs 
of beaver he returned to the Missouri, following that stream 
to a point about thirty miles below the present site of St. 
Joseph. Boone’s last extensive hunting expedition, according 
to the interview with Nathan, was undertaken in his 83rd 
year, 1817, when he started for the headwaters of the Loutre 
river, hoping also to spend some time hunting and trapping 
on the south fork of Salt river in the present Audrain county. 

Although Daniel Boone was an extensive traveler, a 
colonizer, and an outstanding Indian fighter, justly honored by 
the nation and by his adopted states, he was not the leader of 
the American immigration to Missouri, as has sometimes been 
said. Others had come before him to the State, and even in 
Kentucky he was neither the first explorer nor the first white 
settler to arrive. Around Boone more than any other pioneer, 
however, grew up an aura of legend, myth and rumor; his 
character, the stories of his exploits, and even the euphony of 
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his name seemed to catch the public fancy. Writers of the 
period, Lord Byron, John Filson, and the preacher, Timothy 
Flint, added to the legend by writing about Boone in heroic 
phrasing that mingled fact and fiction without distinguishing 
them. Apparently through no intention, effort, or perhaps 
even knowledge of his own, Boone received an almost modern 
publicity build-up until his name became practically synony- 
mous with frontiersman and as such has come down through 
more than a hundred years. 

Contrary to public opinion, Daniel Boone was not moody 
or untalkative, and he loved to whistle and sing. He despised 
and seldom wore the often-pictured coonskin cap generally 
worn by hunters and trappers. He wore a hat, a beaver one 
if possible. His particular preference for hound dogs, with 
whom he has been pictured, is another story that seems to 
have no foundation. 

The name Boone has been given to eight counties, seven 
county seat towns, thirty-seven other towns, two rivers, a 
creek in Missouri and a lake in Minnesota. The name is also 
preserved in the Boone Way, a road in Kentucky, the Boone’s 
Lick Trail, and to a bridge over the Missouri river at Weldon 
Springs, Missouri. A large area in central Missouri was known 
as the Boone’s Lick country, and the Missouri Intelligencer 
and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, established at Franklin in 1819, 
was the first Missouri newspaper west of St. Louis. Today 
Daniel Boone is one of three Missourians represented in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York University. 
In his honor, too, Kentucky celebrates an annual “Boone 
Day” on June 7, supposedly the anniversary of the day 
Boone first saw Kentucky. 

No American pioneer has been more widely written about 
than Daniel Boone. The first work that brought him into 
general notice was John Filson’s The Discovery, Settlement and 
Present State of Kentucke, published in 1784, and often referred 
to as Boone’s autobiography since a portion of it was sup- 
posedly dictated by him. The frontiersman has been a most 
popular subject for biographies and monographs, and in 
1901 an exceptionally good Boone bibliography, now a rare 
publication, was issued by William Harvey Miner. 
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Daniel Boone died on September 26, 1820, while visiting 
at the home of his son Nathan, whose two-story stone house 
has been restored and is now a noted historical landmark. 
His body was taken back to Marthasville and buried beside 
that of his wife in a small cemetery near the town. In 1845 a 
delegation from Kentucky removed the bodies of Boone and 
his wife to Frankfort, where a monument was erected to them 
in 1880. In 1915 a granite boulder was erected at the site of 
his grave in Marthasville by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The most outstanding statue of Boone was made 
by Enid Yandell on the order of the Filson Club, was exhibited 
in the Kentucky State Building at the Columbian Exposition, 
and is now in Cherokee Park, Louisville, Kentucky. Another 
statue of Boone stands at the Clark county end of the Fort 
Boonesboro Memorial Bridge over the Kentucky river, on 
U. S. Highway 227, between Clark and Madison counties in 
eastern Kentucky. 


[All of the early biographies of Boone are more or less untrustworthy. 
The Dictionary of American Biography (1929), Vol. II, pp. 441-443, con- 
tains a meritorious sketch of the life of Boone. Daniel Boone (1902), by 
Reuben G. Thwaites, is based on the Draper Manuscripts and is one of 
the most reliable general works. Daniel Boone, Master of the Wilderness 
(1939) by John Bakeless, is a recent complete and documented biography. 
“Portraits of Daniel Boone,” by Roy T. King, in the Missouri Historical 
Review for January, 1939 (Vol. 33, No. 2), has considerable hitherto un- 
collected data on pictures of Boone. The St. Charles Daily Banner-News 
of May 17, 1926, contains a good article published by the National Daniel 
Boone Association Research Committee. In the American State Papers, 
Public Lands (Vols. II & III), documents relating to Boone’s land claims 
can be found. Valuable information on Boone is in Lyman C. Draper’s 
Interview with Nathan Boone, 1851, in the Draper Manuscripts (6S: 212-273) 
in the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. A photo- 
static copy of this interview is in the library of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri.]} 


THE WORD ‘“‘MISSOURI’”’ 


Articles in Missouri newspapers in recent months have 
revived interest in the meaning of the word ‘“‘Missouri.”” It 
seems that the historical cliché of ‘‘muddy water’”’ as a meaning 
is to be broken. The idea of ‘‘muddy water’’ as a meaning for 
“Missouri” has been so persistent that an inquiry into its 
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origin is justified. Furthermore, a consideration of various 
other proposed meanings is timely. 

So far as is known, Marquette, the famous French 
explorer, was the first to record a name for the Missouri river. 
In describing his voyage down the Mississippi river in 1673, 
Marquette wrote, ‘“‘We descend following the course of the 
river, toward another called Pekitanoui, which empties into 
the Missisipi, coming from the northwest.’’ The fact that 
Marquette used the word ‘‘called” seems to indicate that the 
name “Pekitanoui’”’ was in vogue among the Indians. We 
must bear in mind, however, that he was writing an Indian 
word in letters of the French language. Marquette, himself, 
did not include a definition, but John G. Shea, who edited 
Marquette’s narrative, explained in a footnote that ‘‘Pekita- 
noui” meant ‘“‘muddy water.” Perhaps, then, Marquette was 
responsible only for recording the name ‘‘Pekitanoui”’ and not 
for any definition of the name. 


Marquette prepared a map of the Mississippi country 
which he autographed and this autograph map is reproduced 
in Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
(1852 edition). On this map is found the Pekitanoui river and 
on the river is an Indian village to which the name ‘‘8eMess8rit”’ 
is given. It has been explained that the figure ‘8’ in French 
refers to the syllable “fou” or to some variation of “ou.” 
Thevenot published Marquette’s journal in 1681 and a map 
published by Thevenot, purporting to be Marquette’s original 
map, uses the term ‘“Ou-Missouri’”’ to designate the village 
for which Marquette used the term ‘“8eMess8rit.”” The 
village has been definitely identified as a village of the Missouri 
Indians, who are known to have lived in the locality assigned 
by Marquette. 

In 1687, Joutel and Father Douay, in company with the 
remnants of La Salle’s party, ascended the Mississippi after 
the death of La Salle. Both Joutel and Father Douay left 
accounts of their experiences. Joutel wrote that on September 
1, 1687, the group “‘pass’d by the Mouth of a River call’d 
Missouris, whose water is always thick, and to which our 
Indians did not forget to offer sacrifice.” Like Marquette, 
Joutel made no attempt at definition and he indicates also 
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that ‘“‘Missouris” was a name used by the Indians. His 
explanation that the water was “always thick” is the only 
approach he makes toward ‘“‘muddy water.’’ Father Douay, 
describing the same occasion, wrote of the ‘famous river of 
the Massourites or Osages’’ and explained that the Osage 
Indians had numerous villages on a river of their name which 
emptied into the river of the Massourites, “‘to which the maps 
have also extended the name of Osages.’’ Douay thus dis- 
tinguished between the Missouri and Osage rivers and, more 
important still, he was giving the river the name of the 
Indians who resided along its banks. 

Father St. Cosme did the same when he made a voyage 
down the Mississippi in 1699 and mentioned the great river 
of the ‘‘Missouris.’”” In 1712,:Father Marest wrote a letter 
in which he said: ‘Seven leaugues below the mouth of the 
Illinois river is found a large river called the Missouri—or 
more commonly Pekitanoui; that is to say, ‘muddy water,’— 
which empties into the Mississippi on the West side; it is 
extremely rapid, and it discolors the beautiful water of the 
Mississippi, which flows from this point to the Sea.” 

The accounts of Joutel, Douay, St. Cosme, and Marest 
seem to be responsible for the application of the name ‘‘Mis- 
souri” to the river ‘‘Pekitanoui.”” Shea says that ‘‘Pekitanoui”’ 
was used to denote the river until Marest began to use ‘‘Mis- 
souri’”’ in 1712. The evidence presented here, however, shows 
that certain forms of the word ‘Missouri’ had been applied 
to the river before 1712 and that Douay expressly attached 
to the river the name of the Indians living along the banks 
of the river. Certainly the name ‘‘Pekitanoui’’ ceased to be 
used and the name ‘‘Missouri’’ came to be applied not only to 
the river but to the area about it and ultimately to the Terri- 
tory and State. To Marest seems to belong the credit for 
using the word ‘Missouri’ as we know it and for defining 
“‘Pekitanoui” as ‘‘muddy water,’’ though he does not explain 
the authorship of the definition. 

The fact that ‘‘muddy water’ so aptly described the 
Missouri river made it easy for the definition of ‘“‘Pekitanoui”’ 
to be ascribed to Missouri. The easy, simple explanation was 

accepted and Missouri historians only occasionally departed 
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from the prevailing idea of ‘‘muddy water,” if they gave any 
attention at all to the meaning of the word “Missouri.” 
William F. Switzler, in his Illustrated History of Missouri from 
1641 to 1877 (St. Louis, 1879), mentioned Marquette’s use of 
“‘Pekitanoui’”’ or ‘“‘muddy water” in speaking of what is now 
the Missouri river, but at the same time said that the term 
‘Missouri’ was used by Marest in 1712. Perry S. Rader, in 
the first edition of his School History of the State of Missouri 
(1891), said that he found no authority for the often repeated 
assertion that ‘‘Missouri means Muddy.” In 1922, Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, in the first edition of A History of Missouri and 
Missourians said that the meaning of Missouri was uncertain 
but that it was ‘‘usually thought to mean ‘muddy water’ 


, 9 


or ‘great muddy’. 


An examination of The Missouri River and Its Utmost 
Source, by J. V. Brower, published in 1897, shows the existence 
of a few varied opinions with regard to the meaning of Mis- 
souri. Brower stated that the word ‘Missouri’ originally 
meant “Living on the Mouth of the Waters.’’ Among the 
numerous theories was the idea of an interpreter at the Sac 
and Fox agency that the word ‘Pekitanoui’’ meant ‘Mis- 
sourian,”’ and the suggestion that the word ‘‘Missouri”’ be- 
longed to the Sioux language. None of the explanations offered 
by Brower seem to have become current. 


In 1897, the same year that Brower published his book, 
William F. Switzler advocated a new theory well supported 
with evidence. This theory, which had first appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, was first expressed in Missouri by Switzler 
in an editorial in the Boonville (Missouri) Democrat on October 
22, 1897: 


Missouri does not and never did properly mean “muddy water,” 
but ‘‘Wooden Canoe.”’ It belongs to the Illinois dialect of the Algonquin 
Indian language, the language which was generally spoken (as maintained 
by many historians) by the various aboriginal tribes which inhabited the 
country between the Mississippi river and Delaware Bay. Discussing 
this subject, some years ago, the Brooklyn Eagle maintained that it is 
not very difficult to gather support for the definition and derivation of 
the word Missouri. Among the Indians of Maine a boat or canoe was 
called “‘A-ma-Sui.” With the Narrangansetts it was “‘me-shu-e;” with 
the Delawares it was ‘‘Ma-sho-la;” with the Miamis about Lake Michigan 
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it was ‘‘Mis-so-la;’”’ with the Illinois tribe it was ‘‘Wic-wes-Missouri” for 
a birch bark canoe, and “‘We-Mis-sure” for a wooden canoe or canoe 
fashioned from a log of wood. The name Missouris or Missouri was 
originally applied by the Indians of the Lake Michigan region to the tribe 
of Indians living west of the Mississippi and along the shores of the muddy 
river—the Missouri. The term meant “the wooden canoe people,” or 
“the people who use wooden canoes.” The Lake Michigan Indians 
used birch-bark canoes, as did Marquette and Joliet in their descent of 
the Wisconsin to the “‘Conception,”' while the Indians on the Muddy 
River used canoes dug out of logs because the birch-bark canoes were 
too frail for the navigation of that turbulent stream. 

The first reference to the Missouris tribe of Indians made by a 
European was by Marquette in a letter written in 1670 to La Mercier, 
his father superior, as Indians ‘“‘who used canoes of wood.” On Mar- 
quette’s map appears the name and location of the “Ou Messoure.” 


Although Switzler’s explanation was quoted several 
times immediately following its first appearance, the theory 
did not become popular and seemed buried in the files of the 
Boonville Democrat and a few other newspapers. 

The Handbook of American Indians, published in 1907 by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, used the definition of ‘Great Muddy”’ for the 
Missouri river and also explained that the Missouri Indians 
called themselves ‘‘Niutachi.”” This name, spelled ‘‘Ne-o-ta- 
cha” or ‘“Ne-o-ge-he,” was referred to in Edwin James’ 
Account of S. H. Long’s Expedition, 1819-1820 as the name of 
the people called the ‘‘Missouries” and as “signifying those 
who build a town at the entrance of a river.” Houck, in his 
History of Missouri, expressed the belief that the exact mean- 
ing of “Missouri” was uncertain, but repeated the theory 
advocated by James. Houck also referred to a suggestion that 
“Ni-u-t’a-tci’’ might refer to the “drowning of people in a 
stream’’ and could be a corruption of the word ‘‘Ni-she-dge”’ 
meaning ‘Smoky Water.”’ 

In 1923, a copy of the Boonville Democrat of October 22, 
1897, containing Switzler’s explanation, was sent by the 
State Historical Society of Missouri to Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
then chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Fewkes’ reply modified Switzler’s defini- 





1The name Marquette gave the Mississippi. 
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tion slightly and should be taken as the last word thus far. 
This reply was printed in the Review for April, 1923 (Vol. 17, 
No. 3, page 378), but will be repeated here: 


The article in the Boonville (Mo.) Democrat is substantially correct. 
It errs in saying that the name signifies ‘wooden’ canoe, or ‘log’ canoe. 
Marquette applied it to a village and not to the river. The form used 
on his map is 8emess8rit. The part of the name that signifies ‘canoe’ is 
-8r-. usually transcribed from this French spelling by -our-, which appears 
dialectically elsewhere as -on-, and -ul-, -ula-, and -ool-, all meaning ‘canoe.’ 
It is just possible that the final -i-t, is a shortened form of the common 
Algonquian word for village o-tan; in which the o is a pronoun. The initial 
8e is pronounced, and the qualifying stem is -mess- meaning ‘large, great.’ 
The whole would then signify ‘The town of the large canoes.’ In Margry 
the ending is, indeed, -ita. 


The explanation offered by Dr. Fewkes was given cir- 
culation by the Missouri Historical Review, published by the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. The theory was also 
accepted by Floyd C. Shoemaker in the 1927 edition of his 
Missouri and Missourians, and the history by Walter Williams 
and Floyd C. Shoemaker known as Missouri, Mother of the 
West (Chicago, 1930), again expressed the conclusion drawn 
by Fewkes. Essentially the same meaning was announced 
by the Smithsonian Institution in July, 1937, in the inter- 
pretation “he of the big canoe.”” Despite the publication 
of these authoritative statements, Missourians are only now 
beginning to believe that Missouri does not mean ‘muddy 
water” but more reasonably ‘‘the town of large canoes.” 

Another variation has been suggested recently. On the 
assumption that the syllable ‘‘ouri’”’ could be a corruption 
of the French word “‘ours’’ meaning “‘bear,”” Bert Lowenstein 
has proposed that ‘‘Missouri” refers to “‘the great bear people.” 
The difficulty lies in proving that ‘oui’ is not an Indian 
syllable but a corruption of the French. 

As far as is now known, the Brooklyn Eagle seems to 
have been the first newspaper, and the Boonville Democrat 
the second, to publish the ‘‘wooden canoe”’ idea, and William 
F. Switzler appears to have been the first Missourian to ex- 
press the theory of ‘‘wooden canoe.” Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
formerly chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, ex- 
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pressed the theory of ‘‘the town of the large canoes,’”’ and 
this idea was first accepted and published in Missouri in 
the Missouri Historical Review in 1923 and in Missouri and 
Missourians (1927) followed by Walter Williams in Volume I 
of Missouri, Mother of the West (1930). At the present 
moment, we may assume that the word ‘‘Missouri” originally 
referred to ‘‘the town of the large canoes,’’ but by tomorrow 
linguists may convince us of some other meaning. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Missourians in the states of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming have been discussed in the 
article on ‘“‘The Missouri Heritage of the West’’ in this issue 
of the Missouri Historical Review. The following bibliog- 
raphy has been prepared to enable those who are interested 
to read more fully concerning the activities of Missourians 
who have migrated to the western mountain states. 

This bibliography consists only of those titles which 
may be found in the library of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri and which furnish specific information regarding 
individual Missourians in the mountain states exclusive of 
other references dealing with these states. Supplementary 
material may be found in three bibliographies on related 
subjects which have been published in preceding numbers 
of the Missouri Historical Review: ‘The Fur Trade,” in 
the issue for October, 1935; ‘“The Pony Express,’ in that 
for April, 1936; and ‘Kit Carson’’ in the issue for April, 1937. 
The most useful general references are the Dictionary of 
American Biography (20 volumes), the editions of Who's 
Who in America for 1936-1937 and 1938-1939 (Vols. XIX 
and XX), The Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1927, and the editions of the Official Congressional 
Directory from 1927 to 1939. 


MISSOURIANS IN THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN STATES 


Alter, J. Cecil, James Bridger, Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout and Guide, 
A Historical Narrative (Salt Lake City, 1925). 

Annals of Wyoming, Vols. III-XI, 1925-1939. Published quarterly by 
the State Department of History of Wyoming. (Cheyenne, 1925- 

1939). [Beginning with Vol. XI, title is Wyoming Annals]. 
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Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, 1540- 
1888. In Bancroft’s Works, Vol. XXV (San Francisco, 1890). 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
1845-1889. In Bancroft’s Works, Vol. XXXI (San Francisco, 1890). 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Utah, 1540-1886. In Bancroft’s 
Works, Vol. XXVI (San Francisco, 1889). 

Benson, Ivan, Mark Twain's Western Years (Stanford University, 1938). 

Bieber, Ralph P., ed., ‘Diary of a Journey to the Pike’s Peak Gold Mines 
in 1859,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 14, No. 3 
(December, 1927), pp. 360-378. 

Biennial Report of the Librarian of the Historical Society of Idaho. Vols. 
II-XVI, 1906-1938. (Boise, 1906-1938). 

Biennial Report of the State Historian of the State of Wyoming with Wyoming 
Historical Collections. Vols. I-VI, 1920-1930. (Laramie, 1920-1930). 

Chittenden, Hiram Martin, The American Fur Trade of the Far West. 
2 vols. (New York, 1935). 

Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana. Vols. I-IX, 1902-1923. 
Published by the Historical Society of Montana (Helena, 1902-1923). 

Coyner, David H., The Lost Trappers (Cincinnati, 1855). 

Dale, Harrison Clifford, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery 
of a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Cleveland, 1918). 

Dodge, Grenville M., Biographical Sketch of James Bridger (New York, 
1905). 

“Ezekiel Williams’ Adventures in Colorado,” in Missouri Historical 
Society Collections (Published by the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis), Vol. 4, No. 2, 1913, pp. 194-208. 

Fletcher, F. N., Early Nevada, The Period of Exploration, 1776-1848 (Reno, 
1929). 

Greenburg, D. W., “Vast Historic Region of Wyoming,” in The Midwest 
Review, Vol. 8, Nos. 7-8 (July-August, 1927), pp. 36-53. 

Hafen, LeRoy and Ghent, W. J., Broken Hand, the Life Story of Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Mountain Men (Denver, 1931). 

Hafen, LeRoy, and Young, Francis Marion, Fort Laramie and the Pageant 
of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale, 1938). 

Hall, Frank, History of the State of Colorado. 4 vols. (Chicago, 1889). 

Hayes, A. A. Jr., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1880). 

Historical Reprints, Sources of Northwest History. Nos. 1-27, 1932-1938. 
Reprints from the Historical Section of The Frontier and of The 
Frontier and Midland, published at Montana State University (Mis- 
soula, 1932-1938). 

History of Montana, 1739-1885 (Chicago, 1885). 

Idaho State Historical Society Bulletin, Vol. 1, 1908-1909. Published 
quarterly by the State Historical Society of Idaho (Boise, 1908-1909). 

James, Thomas, Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans. Edited 
by Walter B. Douglas (Saint Louis, 1916). 

McConnell, W. J., Early History of Idaho (Caldwell, Idaho, 1913). 
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Missouri Historical Review, Vols. I1-X XXIII, 1906-1939. Published quar- 
terly by the State Historical Society of Missouri (Columbia, 1906- 
1939). 


Morris, Robert C., Collections of the Wyoming Historical Society, Vol. I 
(Cheyenne, 1897). 

Quarterly Bulletin, Vols. I-II, 1923-1925. Published by the State His- 
torical Department of Wyoming (Cheyenne, 1923-1925). 


Stuart, Grenville, Forty Years on the Frontier as Seen in the Journals and 
Reminiscences of Grenville Stuart, Gold-Miner, Trader, Merchant, 
Rancher and Politician. Edited by Paul Phillips. 2 vols. (Cleveland, 
1925). 


The Colorado Magazine, Vols. 1-XVI, 1923-1939. Published bi-monthly 
by the State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado. 
(Denver, 1923-1939). 


The Rocky Mountain Directory and Colorado Gazetteer for 1871 (Denver, 
1871). 


The Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine, Vols. 1-XXVII, 1910- 
1936. Published quarterly by the Genealogical Society of Utah 
(Salt Lake City, 1910-1936). 


Utah Historical Quarterly, Vols. I-VI, 1928-1933. Published quarterly by 
the Utah State Historical Society (Salt Lake City, 1928-1933). 


Villard, Henry, The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1860, with introduction and notes by 
LeRoy R. Hafen (Princeton, 1932). 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T YOU? 


That Albert Sidney Johnston, famous Kentucky general 
of the Confederacy, was not only stationed in Missouri 
at Jefferson Barracks early in his career but that he farmed 
for a time near St. Louis in 1835? He resigned his commission 
in the U. S. Army in 1834 due to his wife’s illness and tried 
farming after her death in 1835. He gave up farming very 
shortly, however, and went to Texas, enlisting in the cause of 
Texas independence and materially aiding that cause. 

Cum, 

That the City of St. Louis was named for Saint Louis 

(King Louis IX of France), who was canonized in 1296? 


Saint Louis was the patron saint of Louis XV of France, the 
reigning French monarch at the time St. Louis was founded. 
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That from March 9, 1804, until Missouri became a State, 
the area in which Missouri was located was known by three 
consecutive names: the District of Louisiana, the Territory 
of Louisiana, and the Territory of Missouri? 


—, 


That Mark Twain (Samuel Langhorne Clemens) was one 
of the first seven members of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters? The American Academy of Arts and Letters 
was established as the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
by the American Social Science Association in 1898, and the 
first seven members of the Academy were selected from the 
Institute in 1904. The number of members was to be limited 
to fifty. 

Sm, 


That Missouri ranks eighth among the states in the total 
number of institutions of higher education in the United 
States? There are fifty-five such institutions in Missouri 
according to the Educational Directory of 1989 compiled by 
the Federal Office of Education. 


—, 


That Christian University, established at Canton in 
1853, was the first college in Missouri expressly to provide 
in its charter for coeducation? 


<<, 


That an attempt to use the wind to propel wagons 
across the prairie was made by a group of western Missourians 
in 1853? The ‘wind wagon,” a large prairie schooner with 
a deck and sails on top, was built by the Westport and Santa 
Fe Overland Navigation Company. The wagon was wrecked 
on its trial voyage. 


<—, 


That Missouri ranks fourth among the states in the 
total number of junior colleges in the United States? Mis- 
souri holds this position with Illinois, Kansas, and Oklahoma, 
each of which has twenty junior colleges. California, Texas, 
and Iowa lead in the number of junior colleges. 
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That in the early years of railroad building in Missouri 
(particularly between 1848-1860), the charters granted to 
the railroads by the General Assembly of Missouri frequently 
provided that the county court of any county along the route 
could subscribe to stock in the railroad without any quali- 
fications as to vote of the people or limit on the amount of 
subscription? The charter of the. Pacific railroad (1848) 
provided that the county court could invest its own funds or 
issue bonds, while the general incorporation act for railroads 
(1853) provided that funds could also be secured by special 
taxes levied by the county courts or city councils. Upon 
the payment of such taxes, tax “certificates” could be issued 
to the taxpayers and these “‘certificates’’ could be converted 
into railroad stock when full value had been paid by the 
county court and when they amounted to one or more shares 
of stock. Frequently the interest rate was as high as ten per 
cent. 


—, 


That it was not until 1875 that county courts in Mis- 
souri were prohibited from subscribing stock for railroads to 
be projected through their counties? After 1860, a vote of 
the people in the county was required ‘‘for the information 
of the county court’’ before the court could subscribe stock. 
In 1861, a majority vote of the resident voters was necessary 
to empower the county court to subscribe stock. The Con- 
stitution of 1865 provided that no county, city, or town might 
become a stockholder or lend its credit to any county, asso- 
ciation, or corporation without consent of two-thirds of the 
qualified voters at a general or special election. Buying of 
stock by county courts in railroads whose charters prior to 
1865 had placed no limitations on subscriptions by county 
courts was not affected by the constitutional provision, and 
the legislature provided a law in 1872 specifying a two-thirds 
majority necessary to permit county courts to subscribe 
railroad stock. The practice was forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of 1875. 
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That Lincoln University at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
had its beginning with a fund of $6,379 contributed by the 
62nd and 65th regiments of the United States Colored In- 
fantry from their pay upon their discharge from the service 
in January, 1866? A white man, R. B. Foster, was first lieu- 
tenant of the 62nd regiment, which was composed almost 
entirely of men from Missouri, and Foster (a native of New 
Hampshire) became the first president and first teacher of 
the University. The 62nd regiment gave $5,000 to establish 
a coeducational negro school in Missouri in a sort of spon- 
taneous movement which arose among the men in 1865 when 
they were stationed at Fort McIntosh, Texas. The school 
was incorporated on June 25, 1866. 


“om, 


That women were not admitted to University classes 
in the University of Missouri until 1870-1871, thirty-one 
years after the University was founded? Women were ad- 
mitted to the normal department of the University three 
years earlier (September, 1868) and finding that “they did 
no manner of harm” were ‘‘very cautiously”’ allowed to attend 
some University classes. arched in good order “with at 
least two teachers, one in the front and the other in the 
rear of the column as guards,’’ women were gradually permitted 
to attend chapel, ‘‘to join their voices in prayer and praise in 
the morning worship” and finally were admitted to all Uni- 
versity classes. The first woman was graduated from the 
normal department of the University in 1871, and the first 
woman received her degree from the University in 1872. 
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VERSE IN THE MISSOURI PIONEER PRESS 
For the Whig. 


THE HONEY WAR! 


(Tune, Yankee Doodle) 


Ye freeman of the happy land, 
Which flows with milk and honey, 
Arouse to arms, your poneys mount, 
Regard not blood or money. 
Old Governor Lucas, tiger like, 
Is prowling round our borders, 
But Governor Boggs is wide awake, 
Just listen to his orders.* 


Three bee trees stand about the line 
Between our state and Lucas, 
Be ready all the trees to fall, 
And bring things to a focus. 
We'll show old Lucas how to brag, 
And claim our precious honey, 
He also claims, I understand, 
Of us three bits in moneyt 


The dog which barks will seldom bite, 
Then let him rave and splutter; 

How impudent must be the wight 
Who can such vain words utter. 

But he will learn before he’s done, 
Missouri is not Michigan. 

Our bee irees stand on our own land, 
Our honey then we'll bring in. 


*We understand the Governor has ordered Gen. Willock to be in readiness 
with several thousand men. 


tTaxes. 


1The title, ‘Honey War,’ was popularly applied to hostile activities be- 
tween Missourians and Iowans in the fall of 1839 when the Iowa-Missouri 
boundary dispute was at its height. Aroused over resistance in collecting taxes 
and disagreement as to ownership of bee trees in the disputed area, each of the 
two governors ordered his state militia to enforce the respective state laws. 
Compromise prevented armed conflict, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided the controversy in 1849 and made final approval of the boundary 
line In 1851. 
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Conventions, boys, now let us hold, 
Our honey trade demands it, 
Likewise the three bits all in gold, 
We all must understand it. 
Now in conventions let us meet, 
In peace this thing to settle, 
Let not the tiger’s war-like words 
Now raise too high our metal. 


Why shed our brother’s blood in haste, 
Because big men require it? 

Be not in haste our blood to waste, 
No prudent man desires it. 

But let a real cause arise 
To call us into battle, 

We're ready then, both boys and men, 
To show the true blue metal. 


Now if the Governors want to fight, 
Just let them meet in person, 
For Governor Boggs can Lucas flog, 
And teach the brag a lesson. 
And let the victor cut the trees. 
And have three bits in money, 
And wear a crown from town to town 
Anointed with pure honey. 


And then no widows will be made, 
No orphans unprotected, 

Old Lucas will be nicely flogg’d, 
And from our line ejected. 

Our honey trade will then be placed 
Upon a solid basis, 

And Governor Boggs, where’er he goes, 
Will meet with smiling faces. 


From the Palmyra Missouri Whig and General Advertiser, October 26, 1839. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ITS FIELD IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Among the public services in Missouri one of the most 
outstanding in its field, though least considered by the average 
person, is that of the State Historical Society. 

Fifteen years ago the society was not the nationally known 
institution it now is. But since that time it has built up to 
the very top among state historical organizations. It ranks 
first in membership in the United States, first in circulation 
of its magazine, The Missouri Historical Review, first in 
circulation of its weekly press service. It has a valuable 
collection of publications and manuscripts relating to the 
history of the State, and it furnishes information to anyone 
who is a citizen of Missouri, without fee. 

Yet in doing this it has lived within a budget so slender 
that other state organizations are amazed at its ability to 
render its fine service. In spite of its growth the society’s ap- 
propriation last biennium was only 3 per cent more than it 
received fifteen years ago. The Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin societies receive an average biennial appropria- 
tion of $120,000 each, while Missouri’s is $47,540. Since its 
incorporation forty years ago, the Missouri society has re- 
ceived from the State $473,214, and in that time, aside from 
its services rendered, it has accumulated collections and 
documents inventoried at $487,644—a gain of $14,430 more 
than it received. Its stafftoday, . . . . is a hard working 
group of intelligent people devoted to their task. 

The present appropriation request is for $59,820. That 
modest sum will be required if the society is to continue its 
notable work.—Editorial in the Kansas City Star, May 

20, 1939. 


MISSOURI AT THE 1939 WORLD’S FAIRS 


Missouri's participation in the New York and San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fairs has been notable, the State being alone in 
having a separate building at both expositions. At each fair 
the Missouri Building, regarded as one of the most attractive 
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and distinctive structures, was a replica of the facade of the 
Ralls County Courthouse, at New London, which has long 
been regarded as one of the most beautiful courthouses in 
the State. The architectural style of this building was con- 
sidered typical of Missouri particularly in the 1850’s and 
1860’s. Within the building, covering an area of some 14,000 
square feet, were constructed exhibits of Missouri’s history, 
products, resources, and scenes illustrating life in Missouri. 


A “Missouri Special” train was chartered to take Mis- 
sourians to the San Francisco exposition, leaving Jefferson 
City on July 9 and going by way of Denver, Yellowstone 
Park, and Portland. Governor Lloyd C. Stark and members 
of his staff headed this delegation, which included the uni- 
formed 60-piece band of the University of Missouri. The 
week of July 16 was designated ‘Missouri Week” at the 
exposition, and on that day, the ‘‘Missouri Homecoming Day,” 
a special banquet was held. 


Another “Missouri Special” train to New York City 
left Jefferson City on August 5 and proceeded via Harper’s 
Ferry and Washington, D. C., to Jersey City. At Washing- 
ton and Norfolk, Virginia, side trips to nearby historic sites 
were made by automobile and by boat. From Jersey City 
motor coaches took the excursionists to New York City 
and the fair. Thursday, August 10, was observed as ‘‘Mis- 
souri Day.”” A program of special interest to all Missourians, 
which included an address by Governor Stark, was presented. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
HOLDS MEETINGS 


The members of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society and their guests held a dinner meeting at the Mar- 
quette Hotel in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, on May 29, 1939. 
C. T. McCormick spoke on old roads and trails; Allen L. 
Oliver and Judge C. A. Vandivort spoke on monuments they 
had found; and Senator J. H. Gunn of Cooper county spoke 
on the work of the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper 
Counties. 
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A meeting was held at the courthouse at Jackson, Missouri 
on June 26, 1939. Mrs. Grant, secretary of the Society, read 
several communications in connection with the Saxon cen- 
tennial. Papers on “Landing 76” and the coming of Conrad 
Statler to Missouri in 1799 were read and filed in the Society’s 
archives. A photostat of an early map of Cape Girardeau was 
also exhibited. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held at 
the public library in Cape Girardeau on July 31, 1939. The 
following officers were re-elected: John G. Putz, president, 
S. B. Hunter and Joseph L. Moore, vice-presidents, Mrs. 
C. L. Grant, recording secretary, Mrs. C. A. Vandivort, cor- 
responding secretary, and Miss Alice Vinyard, treasurer. 
Additions to the archives included the minute book of the 
Cape Girardeau County Grange and a reproduction of a 
series of county court orders of 1833 relating to roads in Cape 
Girardeau county. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF HOWARD AND COOPER 
COUNTIES HOLDS PICNIC 


The Historical Society of Howard and Cooper Counties 
held a picnic at Fayette, Missouri, on July 26, 1939. The 
picnic was held in the park and began about 7:30. About 200 
members and friends of the Society attended this social 
meeting. L.A. Kingsbury, president of the Society, expressed 
appreciation to those making the picnic possible. 


LEWIS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


The Lewis County Historical Society was organized 
July 17, 1939, at a meeting of interested persons held in the 
courthouse at Monticello, Missouri. The following officers 
were elected: George L. Peters, Canton, president; Merle T. 
Bradshaw, Canton, vice-president; Claude E. Spencer, Canton, 
secretary; and Otto Shanks, Monticello, treasurer. 
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MERCER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED ON 
COUNTY-WIDE BASIS 


Announcement has been made that the Mercer County 
Historical Society has been organized for the purpose of col- 
lecting and preserving historical documents, reminisences, 
anecdotes and folklore of Mercer county, Missouri. Any 
resident or former resident of Mercer county is invited to 
join. The preliminary officers are Fred W. Steckman, Washing- 
ton, D. C., president; Herbert F. McDougal, Chicago, vice- 
president, and Ira D. Mullinax, St. Louis, secretary and 
treasurer. 


MISSOURI VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Missouri Valley Historical Society has been re- 
organized and preliminary plans were made at a meeting on 
June 8, 1939, to remove the Society’s collections from storage 
and place them in the R. A. Long home, which has been deeded 
to the Kansas City Museum Association. Officers of the 
Society are Raymond B. White, president, Mrs. John C. 
Bovard, vice-president, Mrs. Olive L. Hoggins, secretary, and 
John W. Wagner, treasurer. 


PHELPS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY SPONSORS 
“PIONEER DAY” 


About 500 persons attended the “pioneer day” celebra- 
tion sponsored by the Phelps County Historical Society and 
held at Maramec Spring on July 30, 1939. The Reverend 
Dow G. Pinkston read an “Ozark Table Blessing” at the 
basket dinner which was served about 5:30. Following the 
dinner the Reverend J. M. Mason of Newburg gave an invo- 
cation. Dr. R. E. Breuer, vice-president of the Society, pre- 
sided and made a speech entitled ‘‘A Tribute to the Pioneers.” 
Several descendants of early pioneers were introduced, some 
of them having worked at the old Maramec Iron Works. 
James Gregg of Norman, Missouri, told of pioneer days, 
customs, and hardships. 
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The Reverend H. P. Hunter introduced and sang Dr. 
Clair V. Mann’s new hymn, “Oh Phelps County, I Sing Love 
for Thee.”” Dr. E. A. Stricker of St. James read an ode to 
Maramec Iron Works written by an ex-soldier at the Soldiers 
Home in St. James. Many of the favorite old hymns were 
sung. Dr. Clair V. Mann, secretary of the society, lectured and 
explained slides made from old pictures of local interest. 
The old Maramec Iron Works daybook and ledger, dating 
back to March, 1826, was displayed. 


SALINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOLDS 
ANNUAL PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the Saline County Historical 
Society was held at Arrow Rock, Missouri, on July 24, 1939. 
A picnic supper was served in the Old Tavern and the remain- 
der of the program was held outside, Judge T. H. Harvey, 
president of the society, presiding. Professor P. W. Turren- 
tine of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, spoke on “‘The Missouri Span 
in the Life of Nathaniel Beverley Tucker.”” F. C. Barnhill 
reported on the progress being made toward building a replica 
of the early fur trading post at Arrow Rock, and W. C. Gordon, 
chairman of the Marshall Centennial Commission, briefly 
discussed plans for the centennial, which will be held Sep- 
tember 17-20, 1939. Guests from outside the county included 
Lilburn Kingsbury, president of the Historical Society of 
Howard and Cooper Counties. 


WILLIAM CLARK SOCIETY 


The William Clark Society was organized in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in January, 1939, by a group of twenty men, their 
purpose being to study and discuss physical objects of the 
early West, particularly those with an artistic interest such as 
architecture, furniture, and paintings. The membership is 
confined to collectors and those interested in making contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of the subject. The Society was named 
for the explorer William Clark, who found the West interesting 
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enough to make a collection of objects from it. Mr. Charles 
E. Peterson, 815 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri, is secretary 
of the society. About thirty members of the William Clark 
Society spent June 4, 1939, at Ste. Genevieve studying the old 
pioneer homes. 


OUTSTANDING ACQUISITIONS 


An oil portrait of Senator Thomas Hart Benton painted 
by Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre, Missouri, has been 
presented to the State Historical Society of Missouri by Mr. 
Thompson, a member of its board of trustees. 





Approximately 209 unbound volumes of newspapers 
published in twenty southeast Missouri counties from 1906 
to 1938 have been presented to this Society by the Library 
of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, of which Miss Sadie T. Kent is librarian. These 
papers supplement the present holdings of the Society and 
by their acquisition afford better representation in the 
newspaper collection of these counties. There are eighty- 
three duplicate volumes in the collection. 





The Society has received as a gift several books and 
pamphlets from the library of the late Dr. Walter B. Stevens, 
a former president of the Society. Included in the gift was 
his scrap book number 128. 





A typewritten copy of the “Journal of Dr. Wade Howard; 
a Journey from Tipton, Mo., to Virginia City, Montana 
Territory, April 23 to September, 1865,’’ has been presented 
to this Society by Mrs. Marian Williams Fulks of California, 
Missouri, granddaughter of Dr. Howard. 





The Society is pleased to acknowledge the receipt of 
fifty-one musical compositions by the late Professor William 
Henry Pommer, native of St. Louis who died in Columbia, 
Missouri, October 13, 1937. Professor Pommer was director 
of music at Christian College from 1883 to 1887, and professor 
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of music at the University of Missouri from 1907 to 1922. 
He was internationally known as a musician. The presenta- 
tion was made on behalf of the late Mrs. Pommer, and their 
daughter Miss Sibyl Pommer. A scrapbook of clippings 
regarding Professor Pommer’s life from 1907 to 1937 was 
donated also. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur D. Allen of Spring- 
field, Missouri, this Society was permitted to photostat his 
copy of The Bald Knobbers, or Citizen's Committee of Taney and 
Christian Counties, Missouri; a History of Southwest Missouri's 
Famous Organization, Its Origin, Object, Workings, and Final 
Termination, published by Groom & McConkey, Forsyth, 
Missouri, in 1887. 





A photostatic copy of a fragment of a diary kept by Karl 
Frederich Meyer of Tundern on the Weser, while he was en 
route to New Orleans between August 11 and October 16, 
1833 or 1834, and a translation by Dr. Helen Evers of Linden- 
wood College, have been presented to this Society by Dr. 
Kate L. Gregg, also of Lindenwood. The original is owned 
by Judge Charles W. Meyer of Moscow Mills, Missouri. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay, 
secretary of the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper 
Counties, this Society has obtained photostatic copies of 
the May, 1855, issue of The Iris, published by students of 
Adelphai College at Boonville; the Illinois Cultivator, pub- 
lished at Stephenson, Illinois, September and December, 1840, 
and its successor, the Missouri Farmer, published at St. Louis, 
in August and September, 1841. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1937-1938 


The following masters’ theses accepted by the Graduate 
School of St. Louis University during the school year of 1937- 
1938 are of Missouri interest: 

Albright, Blanche Martin, The Development of Plav- 
grounds in St. Louis. 
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Fusz, Charlotte Ring, The Origin and Development of the 
St. Louis Relief Administration, 1929-1937. 

Heinrich, Ross Raymond, A Contribution to the Seismic 
History of Missouri. 

Hogan, Roberta Hortense, Kentucky Emigrants in Mis- 
sourt Up to 1830. 

Livingston, Don Augustine, Industrial Beginnings in 
Saint Louis from 1804 to 1837. 

McGrath, Isabelle, History and Present Status of Appren- 
tice Teaching in the St. Louis Public Elementary Schools. 

Mayer, Harold Francis, Materials for a History of Dra- 
matics in Saint Louis University from 1818 to 1900. 

Millman, Frances Marjorie, The After Adjustment of 
Dependent Children Supervised by the St. Louis Board of 
Children’s Guardians Since 1912. 

Rossfeld, Bernice Cecelia, Health and Sanitation Stand- 
ards in Ten Girls’ Organized Camps in the St. Louis Metro- 
politan Area. 

Smelser, Marshall Taylor, Folkways in Creole Saint Louis: 
The Transition from Creole to American Material Customs and 
Private Life. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING 
TO MISSOURI, 1937-1938 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by the University 
of Missouri during 1937-1938 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 

Brannon, Victor DeWitt, The State Auditor and Fiscal 
Control in Missouri Counties. 

Coleman, Maurice Lea, The Selection and Training of 
City Superintendents in the State of Missouri. 

Hartwig, Caroline E. E., The Integration of Missouri 
History and American History for the Senior High Schools of 
Missouri. 

Knox, William Floyd, The Constitutional and Legal 
Basis of Public Education in Missouri, 1804-1875. 

Trowbridge, Raymond Maxwell, Pleistocene Glacial De- 
posits and Preglacial Drainage Pattern of Northwestern Missouri. 
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The masters’ theses accepted during the same period are 
as follows: 

Bailie, Helena Isabel Tufts, The Role of Women in a Rural 
Community in Central Missouri. 

Breckenridge, Adam Carlyle, The Missouri State Highway 
Patrol and the Administration of Criminal Justice. 

Burnley, Gertrude Irene, The Conodonts of the Shale 
Overlying the Lexington Coal Bed of Lafayette County and 
Jackson County, Missouri. 

Carpenter, Virginia M., The Personal Library Experiment 
at Stephens College. 

Conard, Orrine Zoe, Social Participation of the Members 
of Selected Farm Households in Seven Northwest Counties. 
[Buchanan, DeKalb, Caldwell, Carroll, Saline, Cass, and 
Clay.] 

East, Wilbur D., A Descriptive Survey of the Negro 
Churches in Columbia. 

Eaton, Miles W., A History of the Hemp Industry in Mis- 
souri. 

Ellison, Samuel P., Jr., The Conodonts From Missouri 
Series (Pennsylvanian) of Jackson County, Missouri. 

Elliott, Katherine, Place-Names of Six Northeast Counties 
of Missouri. [Clark, Lewis, Marion, Scotland, Knox, and 
Shelby.] 

French, John H., Community Service Activities of the 
Missouri Statesman from 1843 to 1863. 

Gallagher, Robert Taylor, Mineral Content of the Bevier 
Coal Seam. [Boone County.] 

Hamlett, Mayme Lucille, Place-Names of Six Southeast 
Counties of Missouri. (Stoddard, Scott, Mississippi, New 
Madrid, Pemiscot, and Dunklin.] 

Hensley, Orlana, The Thomas Hari Benton Faction in 
Missouri Politics, 1850-1860. 

Hoffman, Dorothy Elizabeth, Service Rendered to Mexican 
Groups in Kansas City, Missouri, Through Guadalupe Center. 

Itschner, Ernest T., Factors Affecting the Length of 4-H 
Club Membership [in certain Missouri counties]. 

Johnson, Edwin Hennessy, What Constitutes Libel in 
Missouri. 
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Kittel, Audrey Nell, The Negro Community of Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Landen, Frances Patton, The Joseph W. Folk Campaign 
for Governor in 1904 as Reflected in the Rural Press of Missouri. 

Lockett, James D., The Controversy Between Stephen 
Watts Kearny and John Charles Fremont in 1847. 

Mason, John M., A Partial List of the Flora of the Meramec 
State Park, Sullivan, Missourt. 

Moore, George E., Stratigraphy of the Northern Half of the 
Columbia Quadrangle, Boone County, Missouri. 

O’Mara, Jack Joseph, Characteristics and Advertising 
Significance of Rural Radio Entertainment Over Station K FRU, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Reinbold, Alice, The Literary Significance of Timothy 
Flint. 

Roland, William Edwin, A Study of Some of the Insect 
Parasites of Live Stock. {In Missouri]. 

Shiffman, Aaron G., A Survey of Reader Interest in 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Silkett, Ross J., Land and Fiscal Problems of Reynolds 
County, Missouri. 

Timmons, John Francis, A Study of Satisfactory Land- 
lord-Tenant Relationships in Missouri. 

Twitchell, Allen Reed, A Preliminary Study of the Southern 
Woodchuck, Marmota monax monas (Linn.), in Missouri. 

Vance, M. Ruth, The Juvenile Court of Jackson County. 

Walker, Nolan A., Evaluating Soil Conservation Practices. 

Weber, Frank, Place-Names of Six South Central Counties 
of Missouri. (Gasconade, Osage, Miller, Pulaski, Phelps, 
and Maries.] 


Wilson, Theodore Brantner, The Career of James Mickle- 
borough Greenwood. 

Wilson, Woodrow P., The Geology of the South Half of 
the Columbia Quadrangle, Boone County, Missouri. 


Wood, Hiram B., Insoluble Residues of the Bonneterre 
Dolomite. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1937-1938 

The masters’ theses accepted by Washington University 
during the 1937-1938 school year which are of interest to the 
Missouri historian are as follows: 

Anderson, Elizabeth Marie, Development of Public 
Institutional Care for Feebleminded Children in St. Louis With 
Special Reference to the History of the St. Louis Training 
School. 

Bierbaum, Milton Wesley, The Status of City and Town 
School Superintendents in Missouri. 

Black, Joseph Bertram, The Minimum Incidence of Cancer 
and the Facilities for Treatment in Missouri. 

Jonquet, Eugene Maurice, A History of Bellefontaine 
Farms From 1858 to 1938. 

Kipfer, Frank H., College Recruiting of Missouri High 
School Pupils. 

McCabe, Alice Rebecca, Personal and Employment 
Practices in Six Social Case Work Agencies in St. Louis. 

Swyers, Otto Harton, A Worker and Job Analysis of 
General Qualifications and Traits; Special Knowledges, Skills 
and Techniques; Customer-Clerk Relationships and Specific 
Duties Required for Success As a Clerk in Four Chain Stores 
in Wellston (St. Louis), Missouri. 

Taussig, Mary Bolland, School Attendance in Washington 
County, Missouri. 

Vanek, Alma Rattini, A History of the St. Louis Provident 
Association, 1930-19365. 

Wallace, Alan Joseph, The Lamotte Sandstone in the 
Region of the Farmington Anticline. 

Weissmann, Irving, A Dependency Index of St. Louts by 
Census. 

Wilkinson, Alfred Oliver, The St. Louis Dramatic Seasons 
of 1850 and 1861. 


AN ANECDOTE OF GRANGER DAYS IN MISSOURI 
I greatly enjoyed the article you wrote on General George 
Rapeen Smith, of Sedalia, Missouri, that was published in the 
Boonville Advertiser, of May 12, 1939. I personally knew 
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General Smith, Senator George Graham Vest, Congressman 
John F. Philips, later a Federal judge, Colonel Thomas T. 
Crittenden, later governor of the State, and other prominent 
citizens who were important political factors during the 
Granger movement in Missouri between 1870-1879. I was 
but a boy in my teens at the time, but there is one incident 
that occurred during General Smith’s candidacy for the 
governorship of the State that I think will be of interest to 
you. I am writing from memory, but I think that corrobora- 
tion of the incident might be found in the files of the Boon- 
ville, Sedalia, and St. Louis papers of that period. 


The incident I have in mind occurred at a political rally 
held in the Thespian Hall at Boonville, Missouri. The speeches 
were made from the stage. The more prominent political 
members of various parties of the audience were seated in 
the front rows facing the stage. Senator George Graham 
Vest was seated on the second row in front of the speaker’s 
stand. I was seated not many rows behind him. General 
Smith was a candidate for the Republican nomination, but 
was also seeking the votes of the Granger element and in his 
appeal on that occasion began as follows: ‘My fellow citizens, 
my father was a farmer; my grandfather was a farmer; and 
I was born between two rows of corn!” At this point of his 
address Senator Vest from the audience burst forth as follows: 
“Pumpkin, by God!”’ The audience yelled and the effect was 
disastrous to the campaign of General Smith. Thereafter, 
“Pumpkin, by God!”’ became his sobriquet throughout the 
State. 


You well know that George Graham Vest had already 
achieved fame as an able lawyer and an eloquent, forceful 
speaker, who later became United States senator from the 
State of Missouri. In my humble judgment, the outstanding 
services rendered the State of Missouri and the United States 
in the United States Senate by Senator George Graham Vest 
have never been surpassed by anyone.—Contributed by Henry 
Winston Harper, Professor of Chemistry and Dean Emeritus 
of the Graduate School, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


The 108th anniversary of the building of the first Metho- 
dist Church in St. Charles, Missouri, was observed from June 
15-18, 1939. An interesting souvenir program was published 
which contains the history of the First Methodist Church 
in St. Charles and also a brief history of Methodism in Mis- 
souri. 





The 100th anniversary of the First Baptist Church of 
Carrollton, Missouri, was observed on August 27, 1939. A 
brief history of the church appears in the Carrollton Democrat 
of July 18, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of the Shiloh Methodist Church 
near Foristell, Missouri, was observed with special services on 
July 23, 1939. A brief history of the church appears in the 
Warrenton Banner of July 21, 1939, and the St. Charles 
Cosmos-Monitor of July 26, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of Baptist work in Henry county 
was observed by the Tebo Baptist Association which met at 
the Hartwell Baptist Church in Clinton county, on August 
9 and 10, 1939. A brief history of Baptist churches in Clinton 
county appears in the Clinton Democrat of August 10, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of the Immanuel Evangelical and 
Reformed Church of Holstein, Missouri, was observed 
with special services on June 4, 1939.—From the Warrenton 
Banner, June 2, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of the Keytesville Baptist Church 
was observed August 13, 1939. A brief history of the church 
appears in the Moberly Monitor-Index of August 11, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of the Primitive 
Baptist church at Leeton, Missouri, was observed with a two- 
day celebration on May 27 and 28, 1939. 
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The 100th anniversary of the founding of the Mount 
Salem Baptist Church in Macon county was observed July 
30, 1939. About 300 persons attended the meeting and S. I. 
Pettus of Macon delivered the centennial address. A brief 
history of the church appears in the Macon Chronicle-Herald 
of August 7, 1939. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of the Palmyra 
Spectator was observed on August 3, 1939. The paper was 
founded by Jacob Sosey as the Palmyra Missouri Whig and 
after the Civil war the name was changed to the Speciaior. 
The paper has always been published by the Sosey family. 
A special edition to celebrate the founding will be published 
in September. 





The 100th anniversary of the Shelbyville Christian Church 
was observed with special programs from August 8 to 13, 1939. 
An account of the programs appears in the Shelbyville Herald 
of August 9, 1939. 





The 50th anniversary of the dedication of the First 
Christian Church of Sedalia, Missouri, was observed with a 
special program on July 9, 1939. A brief history of the church 
appears in the Sedalia Democrat of July 10, 1939. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Ezra Fox, the first white man to settle in what is now 
Monroe county, was honored at Paris, Missouri, on June 3, 
1939, when a stone marker in his memory was dedicated at the 
courthouse. 





The Young Men’s Division of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce has placed five additional photographic markers 
in St. Louis. Bronze tablets were placed on the site of Benton 
School, in which the first public high school class west of the 
Mississippi was taught in 1852, and on the site of the first 
Manual Training School, which was built in 1879. 
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NOTES 


The Women’s Civic Club of Clinton, Missouri, has pur- 
chased the residence formerly owned by Col. William H. 
McLane. Plans are now being made for the Henry County 
Library to be located on the second floor, a museum on the 
third floor, and the first floor is to be made into club rooms for 
the various civic clubs of Clinton. 





Daniel Boone Days will be held at Boonville, Missouri, 
on September 28, 29, 30 and October 1, 1939. A full time 
program for the four days is planned. A pageant, based upon 
historical material gathered by local historians and with a 
cast of 500 persons, will be presented three of the four nights. 
The entire Boone’s Lick country will take part in the cele- 
bration. 





Judge Roy D. Williams of Boonville, a trustee of the State 
Historical Society, gave an address on July 12, 1939, before the 
Kiwanis Club of Boonville, Missouri. He discussed the many 
fallacies among popular stories of Daniel Boone. 





Recent releases of ‘‘Boon’s Lick Sketches,’’ a series of 
historical articles sponsored by the Historical Society of 
Howard and Cooper Counties appearing in the newspapers of 
the two counties are: ‘“‘Lead Mining on the Lamine—1714”; 
‘George Caleb Bingham—Boonville Apprentice’’; ‘Fourth of 
July at Warrington, Howard County, in 1817’; “Carl Valen- 
tine Lachmund, Composer’’; ‘‘ ‘Doc’ Wilson’’; ‘Smithsonian 
Institution Expedition in Cooper County—1854”; and ‘Mis- 
souri Waltz.” 





A brief history of Daniel Boone reprinted from the book 
“The Great West’’ by Henry Howe appears in the Boonville 
News in three parts beginning August 9, 1939. 





An interesting article on the legendary Missouri river 
steamboat, the Jim Johnson, appears in the 99th anniversary 
“Rural Life” edition of the Boonville Advertiser. 
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The original deed to the land on which part of Cassville 
now stands was found recently by J. F. Black of Cassville. 
The deed was written in long hand and is well preserved.—From 
the Cassville Republican, July 20, 1939. 





A brief history of the First Baptist Church of Clinton, 
Missouri, appears in the Clinton Democrat of May 15, 1939. 





The first of a series of articles relating to the Indians of 
Missouri, by A. Loyd Collins, appears in the Clinton Democrat 
of August 3, 1939. 





An article by A. Loyd Collins on the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the Sardis Primitive 
Baptist Church at Leeton, Missouri, appears in the Clinton 
Democrat of May 30, 1939. The celebration was held on May 
27 and 28, 1939. 





An account of the settlement and a brief history of 
the 100-year boundary dispute between Missouri and Iowa 
appears in the Columbia Missourian of August 5, 1939. 
Acts passed in 1939 by the general assemblies of the two 
states re-affirmed and re-established the boundary, recently 
brought again into dispute by a shifting in the channel of the 
Des Moines river. 





An article by Henry C. Thompson, entitled ‘“‘Fourth of 
July in 1811 at Ste. Genevieve,” appears in the Farmington 
News of July 7, 1939. 





Mr. Jack Harrison, assistant to the curator of the Mis- 
souri Resources Museum, is compiling a historical and pictorial 
history of all breeds of horses, jacks, cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
goats owned in Missouri from pioneer times to the present.— 
From the Fulton Sun-Gazette, June 10, 1939. 





Articles by Bertha Booth appearing in the Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian are: ‘Cheese Factories in Caldwell 
County” (June 15); an article on the Fourth of July celebra- 
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tion at Hamilton in 1880 (June 29); ‘Caldwell County’s 
Covered Bridge’’ (July 20); and “A Eugene Field Story About 
Hamilton” (July 27). The series entitled “Pioneers of Cald- 
well County” continues to appear. 





An article entitled “Cass County Houn’ Subject of Senator 
Vest’s Oration,” which appeared in the Kansas City Star 
of March 30, 1919, and was reprinted in the Harrisonville 
Cass County Democrat of April 3, 1919, has been reprinted 
again in the Cass County Democrat of June 8, 1939. 





Tom Lea, Jr., of El Paso, Texas, has recently painted a 
mural entitled ‘‘Back Home, April, 1865,” for the Pleasant 
Hill, Missouri, postoffice. The mural depicts the ravages 
visited on the people by the enforcement of Order No. 11 and 
the Civil war in general. Mr. Lea was born near Independence, 
Missouri.—From the Independence Examiner, June 23, 1939. 





An article by John Kingsbury on the life of Cornelia A. 
Kuemmel, a Missouri artist who lived at Glasgow, Missouri, 
appears in the Kansas City Star of June 11, 1939. 





An article by James Turnbaugh, entitled “The Guerrillas 
Met Their Match In The Battle Of Dunksburg, Mo.,” appears 
in the Kansas City Star of June 27, 1939. 





The old stone jail at Liberty, Missouri, is to be rebuilt 
as a Mormon shrine. It was in this jail that Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon prophet, received three of his revelations which 
are now embodied in the ‘Doctrines and Covenant” of the 
Mormon Church. A description of the old jail and a brief 
account of the Mormons in Missouri appear in the Kansas 
City Star of July 2, 1939. 





In a letter to the Kansas City Star, A. N. Doerschuk 
describes the way in which the Fourth of July was celebrated 
at Westport, Missouri, many years ago. The letter appears 
in the Star of July 4, 1939. 
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An article by Mary Ann Bodine on Senator Lewis F. 
Linn, entitled ‘Missouri Doctor In The Senate Set A High 
Mark For Statesmen,” appears in the Kansas City Star of 
July 27, 1939. 





An article by William R. Denslow, entitled ‘Spickards- 
ville, Mo., Crusaders Stormed Ahead of Carry Nation,” 
appears in the Kansas City Star of August 16, 1939. 





Articles of historical interest appearing in the Kansas 
City Star are: a sketch of David R. Atchison entitled “A 
Missourian Is One of Several Forgotten Men of the Presidency”’ 
(May 29, 1939); ‘The Daring Exploit of Missouri’s Jo Shelby 
That Might Have Saved An Emperor’s Throne and His 
Life’’ (June 4); “‘Bob Harshe Proves to Belong Among State’s 
Major Painters’’ (June 9); an article on the exploits of William 
D. Marmaduke and Bennett C. Clark entitled “Missourians 
on Road to California 90 Years Before the Frisco Fair’ 
(July 14); a sketch of C. F. W. Walther entitled ‘‘Fate Spared 
Walther on Voyage to Missouri Wilds 100 Years Ago” (July 
19); an article on the Missouri-Iowa boundary dispute entitled 
‘“‘Missouri’s Honey War Was Funny But It Took Long To 
See The Joke” (August 3); an account of an Ozark feud 
entitled ‘Mystery Created By Fatal Feud Over A Foxhound 
In The Ozarks” (August 4); and “Literary Talent Shown by 
Raider Who Led Quantrill To Lawrence,” an article on the 
account of the raid on Lawrence, Kansas, by Quantrill’s 
men, written by Captain William H. Gregg of the Quantrill 
band (August 21). 





An article entitled ‘‘Catholic Church Here Was Founded 
By French More Than Century Ago’”’ appears in the Kansas 
City Times of June 5, 1939. 





An article on the days when Harold Bell Wright wrote his 
novel, “The Shepherd of the Hills,” entitled ‘Wright's 
Simple Shepherd Recalls A Day That Was Not Too Whole- 
some,’ appears in the Kansas City Times of August 11, 1939. 
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An article entitled ‘Kit Carson’s Last Days,”” by Harlowe 
R. Hoyt in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is reprinted in the 
Kansas City Times of August 23, 1939. 








The following articles by Robert Birbeck have appeared 
in the King City Chronicle: a sketch of the history of Gentry 
county (July 6); an article on the Prairie Flower School (July 
28); and an article entitled “Early Settlers to Gentry County” 
(August 4). An article by Mr. Birbeck, entitled ‘The Old 
Trails,” appeared in the Stanberry Headlight of July 13, 1939. 





An article by Juliette Bird, entitled ‘‘A Little History of 
the Old Arch Lincoln Home and Their Family,”’ appears in 
the Liberty Chronicle of May .18, 1939. 








A chronological table which gives the outstanding dates in 
the history of William Jewell College appears in the Liberty 
Chronicle of June 15, 1939. 





A brief article on Daniel Boone appears in the Macon 
Chronicle-Herald of August 19, 1939. 








An article by Edward E. Wall giving a historical de- 
scription of Old Cambridge, Missouri, appears in the Marshall 
Democrat-News of June 12, 1939. 





A brief account of the history of the Christian Church at 
Arrow Rock, Missouri, by W. H. Edwards appears in the 
Marshall Democrat-News of July 11, 1939. 





A brief history of Heath’s Creek Baptist Church near 
Marshall, Missouri, appears in the Marshall Democrat-News 
of July 19, 1939. 





An article by Marguerite Gault, giving the history of the 
First Baptist Church of Nelson, Missouri, appears in the 
Marshall Democrat-News of August 2, 1939. 
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An article by Brewton Berry, entitled ‘“The Red Man in 
Saline County,” appears in the Marshall Democrat-News 
August 24, 1939. 





An article giving a brief historical account of Sullivan 
county and the Sullivan county courthouse appears in the 
Milan Republican of June 8, 1939. 





Following the destruction of all old files of the Oregon 
Holt County Sentinel in a fire which consumed the entire 
plant on March 1, 1939, Editor James M. Curry announced 
in his paper of June 2 that thirty-eight volumes, from 1865 to 
1903, long preserved by the late William Kaucher and his 
son Lawrence Kaucher, had been presented to him by the 
latter. Countless historical facts relating to Oregon and Holt 
county have been rescued from oblivion by Mr. Kaucher’s 
generous restoration. Files of the Holt County Sentinel from 
July, 1901, to date have been preserved by The State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 





A historical feature entitled ‘‘Bits of County History”’ is 
appearing each week in the Palmyra Marion County Standard, 
beginning in the issue of May 17, 1939. 





An article on the life of Casper Yost, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, appears in the Globe- 
Democrat of June 22, 1939. Mr. Yost recently completed 
fifty years of service with this newspaper. 





Several pictures of the Sisters of St. Mary’s Hospital for 
Convalescent Patients appear in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
rotogravure section of June 18, 1939. The hospital is located 
near Ironton, Missouri, and not far from the entrance is the 
place where General Grant received his commission in 1861. 





The Park Theater at Hannibal, Missouri, is to be remodeled 
into a Masonic Temple. The theater was built in 1882 and 
was once considered orie of the finest west of the Mississippi 
river.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 2, 1939. 
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Articles of historical interest appearing in recent 
issues of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat are: ‘‘ ‘Uncle John’ 
Brown, 95, Has Taken Part in Many Historical Events,” 
which is a short biography of John Brown, Civil War veteran 
(June 21); “Southern Hotel Registers Disclose St. Louis Life 
of Fifty Years Ago” (July 5); ‘Treaty of Ghent Gave St. 
Louis Schools Big Grant of Public Land” (July 11); an account 
of the early history of the theater in St. Louis entitled ‘‘St. 
Louis’ First Double-Feature Bill Presented by Amateurs in 
1814” (August 13); an article on the paving of St. Louis 
streets with cast iron eighty years ago entitled ‘‘River-Front 
Streets Paved With Good Intentions Eighty Years Ago” 
(August 17); and a brief biography of Henry M. Stanley, who 
at one time was a reporter for the St. Louis Missouri Democrat, 
entitled ‘“‘Film Recalls Reporter’s Career’ (August 15). 





A brief historical description of Gildehaus, Wulfing & Co., 
the oldest grocery firm in St. Louis, which is closing its business 
after ninety-seven years, appears in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of June 22, 1939. 





A letter written by Bert Loewenstein to the editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch tells of several theories of the meaning 
of the word “Missouri.” The letter appears in the issue of 
July 6, 1939. 


Medallions bearing profile likenesses of Charles Nagel, 
an attorney and former U. S. cabinet member, and Robert 
McKittrick Jones, a retired merchant, were presented to 
Mr. Nagel and Mr. Jones on June 1, 1939, by the St. Louisans, 
Inc. The medallions were presented in honor of their 90th 
birthdays.—From St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 4, 1939. 





An article describing the French houses in Ste. Genevieve, 
which was reprinted from the pamphlet A Guide To Ste. 
Genevieve, appears in the Ste. Genevieve Fair Play of June 10, 
1939. 
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The first annual photo-news edition of the Warrensburg 
Star-Journal appeared in June, 1939. The special edition is 
made up of fifty-six pages and was printed by the photo- 
lithography process which has recently been installed by the 
Star-Journal. The edition contains current pictures and 
articles of local interest. 





Articles by J. L. Ferguson appearing in the Warrensburg 
Star-Journal are: a sketch of the pioneer, Joshua Patterson 
(May 23); “Masonic Lodge Organized Here When Warrens- 
burg Was Ten Years Old” (May 30); “Warrensburg City 
Directory Forty-Four Years Ago Reveals Many Changes” 
(June 16); a list of some of Johnson county’s prominent pioneer 
citizens (June 20); “Guerrilla Warfare Did Most Damage in 
This County During Civil War” (June 28 and July 4); “Ed 
Mosby Has Agreement on Slaves Made by Grandfather 80 
Years Ago” (July 25); and ‘‘Good Feelings and Fun Enliven 
and Lighten Wheat Threshing 50 Years Ago” (July 28). 





An article by Alexander Woollcott in memory of Roswell 
Martin Field, brother of Eugene Field, appears in the Aélantic 
Monthly of May, 1939. 





The January-March issue of the Bethesda Herald is 
dedicated to the 50th anniversary of the founding of Bethesda 
hospital and charitable organization. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Tabeau's Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper 
Missouri. Edited by Annie Heloise Abel and translated from 
the French by Rose Abel Wright. (Norman, Okla., University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 272 p.) This is no ordinary 
historical journal. It contains a wealth of historical material 
and touches the empire building activities of four major 
powers. The work is related to the old Spanish regime at St. 
Louis through Regis Loisel, who held a commission from 
Lieutenant-Governor Delassus; to the French regime at 
Quebec through the numerous French-Canadians who figure 
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in its pages; to British North America through occasional 
allusions to the Hudson Bay and North West companies; and, 
finally, to the United States of America through the author's 
contacts with the explorers, Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. Tabeau was an educated Frenchman and the trans- 
lating and editing of his journal has contributed much to the 
history of Missouri and the Northwest. 


The journal begins on June 22, 1803, when Tabeau, an 
employee of Loisel, began the ascent of the Missouri river, and 
ends on May 20, 1805, when he returned to St. Louis. It was 
written to make his employer and possibly the Spanish officials 
familiar with the conditions on the Upper Missouri. In some 
manner Jean N. Nicollet, French scientist and employee of 
the United States government, obtained the manuscript. It 
was never published and after lying buried for more than a 
century in a chest in the Topographical Bureau of the United 
States War Department, it was found some ten years ago and 
placed in the hands of the present editor. 


To avoid repetition and the monotonous effect of day-by- 
day-recordings, the author recast his original notes into a unified 
narrative in which related events and data are included in 
separate sections or chapters. The first chapter, ‘The Mis- 
souri,’’ gives an excellent description of the upper Missouri 
and the difficulties encountered on the river by early travelers. 
In chapters entitled “Animals,” “Birds,” “Fish,” and ‘‘Fruits,” 
the reader is introduced to the physical environment of the 
early traders and trappers. Sixty-two pages are devoted to 
the ‘‘Nations Which Roam Over or Inhabit the Upper Mis- 
souri.”” Of equal historical, geological, and sociological 
importance are chapters on trade, manners and customs, 
religion, ceremonies, and Indian warfare. 


In a fifty-two page introduction, the editor, a noted scholar 
and an authority on the American Indians, gives a carefully 
digested historical review of the period in which the journal 
was written. Editorial comments and citations, as many as 
149 to a single chapter, also add a mass of material supple- 
mentary to the manuscript. 
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The German Church on the American Frontier; A Study 
in the Rise of Religion Among the Germans of the West. By 
Carl E. Schneider. (St. Louis, Eden Publishing House, 1939. 
578 p.) This work, based on the history of the Evangelischer 
Kirchenverein des Westens (Evangelical Church Society of 
the West), is especially free from the common defects of 
Protestant historiography. It is written by a historian and is 
probably the most impartial Protestant church history that 
has been published in Missouri. When the author treats the 
differences between the liberal and conservative German 
churches, he does it asa scholar and not as one writing especially 
to justify any particular tenet or to glorify any special church. 
His analyses of the frontier and the European forces that 
operated in the rise of the various German churches are illumi- 
nating and have general as well as specific historical values. 

‘ The author’s reference to the “unrivaled popularity of 
Missouri among the Germans’”’ is indicative of the place 
the State has in the narrative. Small groups of German 
colonists began coming into the territory as early as 1803 
and by 1860 the number living in the State was approximately 
90,000. Gottfried Duden was instrumental in directing thou- 
sands of his countrymen to the fertile Missouri river bottom 
lands. Considerable data is given on various groups of immi- 
grants, their leaders and the part they subsequently played in 
the development of the various churches. Special sections of 
the book are devoted to the Germans in the city of St. Louis 
and in the counties of St. Louis, St. Charles, Warren, Franklin, 
Gasconade, Moniteau, and Cooper. The work is well indexed 
and the bibliography, a list of 400 references cited in foot- 
notes, fills fourteen pages. 





Daniel Boone, Master of the Wilderness. By John Bakeless. 
(New York, William Morrow and Company, 1939. 480 p.) 
This latest biography of America’s master backwoodsman is 
an admirable combination of accurate and minute documenta- 
tion with easy and fascinating reading by a man who has 
already made an important place for himself in the literary 
world. Not limiting himself to a mere portrait of Daniel 
Boone, John Bakeless has made his story of the pioneer a 
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saga of the wilderness, for in picturing the man he has also 
pictured the life and times of the era of the extending frontier. 

Daniel Boone’s story is now familiar to almost everyone. 
His adventures with the Indians, surveying in Kentucky, the 
opening of the Wilderness Road, the crossing of Cumberland 
Gap, down to his death in the stone house of his son Nathan 
in Missouri, have become a part of America’s legends. Such 
a situation inevitably makes the compilation of an authentic 
biography difficult, even with access to the many and valuable 
materials which Mr. Bakeless has used. His work, however, 
is extensively documented, including a careful check-list of 
many previously uncatalogued Boone documents, but this is 
done in a way that does not in the least interfere with the 
continuity of the story. The book is a detailed and complete 
history of the backwoodsman. 

Bakeless has not completely ignored the “‘Boone myth,” 
and he tells some episodes that are admittedly a part of the 
colorful legends which have grown up around the pioneer. 
His story is authoritative and exciting, and either the scholar 
or general reader should enjoy this vital portrait of Daniel 
Boone, master of the wilderness. 





A Life with Men and Books. By Arthur E. Bostwick. 
(New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939. 358 p.) 
This work is primarily the reminiscences of the author, Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, a teacher, editor, and librarian. During 
a long and unusually active life he met many of the leading 
men and women of Europe, the Far East,and America. His 
impressions of his noted contemporaries are spicy and make up 
a large part of the volume. In 1909 he was called from the 
Public Library of New York City to become the librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library and for thirty years he has 
devoted his efforts to writing, editing books and periodicals, 
and making them available, through the libraries, to the people 
of the State. 

The author, who has seen twelve presidents of the United 
States, found President McKinley ‘‘decidedly small-towny.” 
He was an ardent admirer of Theodore Roosevelt, but soon 
discovered that he was “taboo as a topic of conversation” 
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in certain social circles. He also heard learned tirades delivered 
against him on the ground that he “slaughtered innocent 
animals for amusement.”” Since Mrs. Hayes had gained much 
publicity by refusing to serve wine at the White House, there is 
some irony in the comment that on meeting President Hayes 
he found “abundant olfactory evidence” of liquor. Possibly 
one-half of the book is devoted to impressions and anecdotes 
of the great or near-great Dr. Bostwick met during his thirty 
years residence in St. Louis. 


A “List of Manuscript Collections Received in the 
Library of Congress, July, 1931 to July, 1938,” compiled by C. 
Percy Powell, and published in the Volume I of the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1937, includes 
the following entries of Missouri interest: Papers of Joseph 
Pulitzer, 1870-1924 (25 volumes, 4 mss. boxes); Journal of E. 
Paul Reichhelm, Sergeant Major, 3d Infantry, Missouri 
Volunteers, U. S. A., describing the expedition to Vicksburg 
and the battles of Chickasaw Bayou and Arkansas Post, 
December 20, 1862-January 11, 1863 (1 vol.); and Papers of 
Montgomery and Francis Preston Blair, with those of the 
Woodbury family (160 mss. boxes, also scrapbooks, ledgers, 
etc.). The use of the latter collection is partially restricted. 


Final Report of the United States De Soto Expedition 
Commission; Letter from the Chairman. . . U.S. 76th Con- 
gress, ist Session. House Document No. 71. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 400 p.) This study of 
De Soto’s exploring venture was undertaken to provide 
authentic historical data in preparation for the celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of the expedition. Other than the 
expedition of Coronado, De Soto’s venture was unlike any 
other undertaken in the territory now included in the United 
States. During a period of three years, beginning in 1539, 
De Soto led his army into ten of the present southern states, 
traveling more than 4,000 miles. The chief contribution of 
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this authoritative work to Missouri history is the conclusion 
of the Commission, and the proof and other evidence presented, 
that De Soto did not reach the territory now included in the 
State. 





Catholic Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United 
States, 1815-1860. By Sister Mary Gilbert Kelly. United 
States Catholic Historical Society, Monograph Series XVII. 
(New York, 1939. 290 p.) This work contains thirteen pages 
of material of especial Missouri interest. Pages 106-116 are 
devoted to a study of Catholic German and Irish immigra- 
tions to Osage, Cole, Franklin, and Jefferson counties, prior 
to 1840. Pages 204-207 treat briefly Catholic immigrations to 
the southern part of the State in the late 1850's. 





A History of Missouri for High Schools. By Frederic A. 
Culmer. (Mexico, Mo., The McIntyre Publishing Company, 
1939. 304p.) This book was written for use as a high school 
textbook in Missouri history. The subject matter is divided 
into five units of four chapters each and treats the history of 
the State from the early eighteenth century to the present. 
The book is well organized, is indexed, and each chapter is 
followed by discussion questions, assignment topics, and an 
excellent collection of suggested readings. It also contains a 
large collection of historical pictures and the portraits of many 
noted Missourians. In an effort to make the book interesting, 
the author has departed quite radically from the traditional 
form of textbook and history writing. 





A Pioneer Missourian. By Joshua Ely Briggs and Ruth 
Flowerree. (Boston, The Christopher Publishing House, 1939. 
150 p.) The materials presented in this story of pioneer life 
are the reminiscences of Joshua Ely Briggs, farmer and noted 
citizen of northeast Missouri, which were dictated to and 
edited by his granddaughter, Miss Ruth Flowerree. The 
narrative begins in the stirring 1840’s, gives some interesting 
data on the Civil war in Missouri, and records the hair- 
raising experiences of two trips across the plains in the early 
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1860’s. On his first trip Briggs led a jack, which he later 
sold for $3,000, from Ralls county, Missouri, to California. 
On his second trip he was shot by an Indian carrying an old 
fur company rifle. He recovered, returned to Missouri, 
married in 1866, and the next year settled on a farm in Audrain 
county. Joshua Ely Briggs died on March 25, 1939, only a 
few weeks before the narrative was published. 





One Afternoon with Mark Twain. By George Ade. 
(Chicago, The Mark Twain Society, 1939. 15 p.) In this 
charmingly written brochure George Ade, noted author and 
playwright, recounts the experience of one afternoon spent 
with Mark Twain. It is an excellent character study and 
contains an account of Mark Twain’s conversational and 
story telling qualities. Two pages of editorial notes add to 
the value of the work and illustrate the historical license 
that Clemens often took in some of his tall stories. 





Experience and Observations of a Long-Time Kansas City 
Realtor. By Fletcher Cowherd. (Kansas City, 1939. 11p.) 
This historical review of business depressions and booms is an 
address read before the Real Estate Board of Kansas City, 
Missouri, on April 28, 1939. The author’s analysis of popula- 
tion growth during the depression, and the present trend of 
commerce and business statistics has led him to the conclusion 
that this is a good time to buy property and that fortunes 
may again be made in Kansas City real estate. 





A Guide to Ste. Genevieve, With Notes on Its Architecture. 
By Charles E. Peterson. 11 p. Mimeographed. (n. p. 1939). 
This guidebook contains a brief history of Ste. Genevieve, 
Missouri, a drawing of a typical house of the Missouri French, 
and descriptive notes on twenty-four buildings of archi- 
tectural interest in Ste. Genevieve. 





Fifteen historic sites in and near Boonville and eleven 
markers in the city are listed in a folder on ‘Interesting Facts 
About Boonville,’ published by the Boonville Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Sixth Annual Souvenir Edition Rural Life; Supplement to 
the Daily Standard. (Excelsior Springs, Mo., July 27, 1939. 
60 p.) The sixth annual “Rural Life” edition is dedicated to 
the conservation of soil and improvement of cropping methods. 
It is made up of historical and agricultural articles and is 
appropriately illustrated. 


Moniteau County Herald; Golden Anniversary Edition. 
(California, Mo., June 1, 1939. 24 p.) This California 
newspaper has served the people of Moniteau county for 
half a century. Among its many services, and one for which 
this edition is outstanding, is the preservation and dissemina- 
tion of local history. Here are recorded many incidents in 
the development of the various towns in the county, churches, 
business organizations, and schools. It also contains 140 
portraits of persons who are taking an active part in current 
affairs, group pictures, and twenty pictures of historical 
buildings. 


Shelby County Herald; Souvenir Centennial Edition 
Shelbyville Methodist Church. (Shelbyville, Mo., June 18, 1939.) 
This eight-page souvenir edition of the Shelby County Herald 
was a noted feature in a week's festivities from June 11 to 18, 
celebrating 100 years of Methodism in Shelbyville. It contains 
a picture of the local church, pictures of the men who partici- 
pated in the centennial services, and a copy of a pageant which 
portrayed the development of the church. In addition it 
contains considerable general data on the early history of 
Methodism. 


The Mexico Intelligencer issued a ‘“‘Golden Jubilee Fair 
Edition” on August 17, 1939, in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Audrain County Fair. Articles of historical 
interest include an article on the history of the fair, an article 
on Rex McDonald, famous saddle horse, and an article on 
Tom Bass, nationally known trainer of horses. 
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The University of Kansas City Law Review, Vol. VII, 
No. 4. (The University of Kansas City Press, June, 1939.) 
This issue of the Law Review of the University of Kansas 
City contains several articles on Missouri law. ‘The Business 
of United States District Courts,” by Judge Merrill Otis, 
includes a graph which compares the number of cases of 
litigation in the eastern and western districts of Missouri. 
Other articles of interest to Missouri are: ‘The Simplifica- 
tion of Missouri Procedure,’’ by Laurance M. Hyde, and 
“The Surviving Witness: His Competency in Missouri,” 
by Benjamin F. Boyer. 





“Catholic First Things in the United States,” by Gilbert 
J. Garraghan, which appears in the issue of Mid-America for 
April, 1939, published by Loyola University, has a section 
listing the Catholic ‘‘firsts” in Missouri. 


PERSONALS 


EDWARD FELGATE: Born in London, England, April 16, 
1888; died at Mount Vernon, Mo., June 10, 1939. He was 
educated in English schools in Shanghai, China, and the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri. He began his 
newspaper work on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He also 
worked on the Kirkwood Courier, the Brashear News and the 
Lexington News. He bought the Higginsville Jeffersonian 
in 1917 and has been editor and publisher of that paper since 
that time. 


Joun R. Forpyce: Born in Huntsville, Ala., 1870; 
died at Hot Springs, Ark., June 9, 1939. He was educated at 
Manual Training High School, St. Louis, Washington Uni- 
versity, and Harvard. He is credited with outstanding inven- 
tions which are now used by the army and in general industry. 
He was interested in archaeology and early American history 
and recently was appointed by President Roosevelt a member 
of a commission to study the explorations of De Soto. 


Joun J. HoGan: Born in Grange County, Ireland, Aug. 
16, 1863; died at Kansas City, Mo., June 25, 1939. He was 
ordained a priest on September 9, 1888, at Limmerick, Ireland. 
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He held pastorates at Carrollton, Warrensburg, and Shackel- 
ford, Missouri. In 1902 he founded the Holy Cross parish in 
Kansas City. From 1910 he served continuously on the 
board of St. John’s Catholic Seminary. In 1924, Pope Pius 
XI appointed him a prelate in the papal household with the 
title of monsignor. 


Joun S. Kocutitzky: Born in Paris, Ohio, March 24, 
1857; died at Cape Girardeau, Mo., June 12, 1939. He was 
active with his father in building the first railroad across the 
southeast Missouri swamps in 1875. He also spent many 
years as a contractor and engineer, building a part of the 
Little River drainage system. In 1936 he was appointed as 
judge for the second district of the County Court. He was 
a member of the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society 
and the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Witmer H. REED: Born in Wellsville, Mo., Jan. 24, 
1869; died at Wellsville, May 25, 1939. He was educated in 
the public schools of Wellsville. He was cashier of the Wells- 
ville Bank for many years. He was elected to the 56th General 
Assembly and was re-elected to the 57th General Assembly 
in 1934. 


EvuGENE B. Roacu: Born near Jerseyville, Ill., Nov. 15, 
1869; died at Carthage, Mo., June 16, 1939. He attended the 
public schools of Jerseyville and later was managing editor 
of the Jerseyville Democrat. In 1910 he came to Carthage and 
since that time has been editor and publisher of the Carthage 
Democrat and the Jasper County Democrat. He was elected 
president of the Ozark Press Association in 1924 and in 1925 
was elected president of the Missouri Press Association. Mr. 
Roach was prominent in the civic affairs of Carthage and in 
Democratic political circles, being state publicity manager 
for the party in 1928. 


CHARLES O. SHorT: Born near Iberia, Mo., Oct. 5, 1870; 
died at Iberia, Mo.,Oct. 25,1937. He was engaged in the bank- 
ing and mercantile business when he was elected in 1920 to the 
General Assembly of 1921-22. He had been mayor of Iberia 
and for about twenty-five years was a member of the board of 
trustees of Iberia Junior College. 
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RosBert D. Sitver: Born in Ft. Wayne, Ind.; died at 
Denver, Colo., June 1, 1939. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and received his law degree from the Union 
Law College, Chicago, Illinois. He served as Representative 
from St. Charles county in the 43rd, 44th, 45th and 46th 
General Assemblies. 


Harry A. SImRELL: Born in Cedar county, Mo.; died 
at Springfield, Mo., May 29, 1939. He received his degree 
from Loyola University in 1913. He practiced medicine in 
Cedar county for twenty-seven years. He was a past president 
of the Vernon and Cedar County Medical Society and was 
serving as Cedar county’s representative in the 60th General 
Assembly at the time of his death. 


HuGH ALMERON SPRAGUE: Born in Orfordville, Wisc., 
April 26, 1866; died at St. Joseph, Mo., July 11, 1939. He 
attended the public schools of Brodhead, Wisconsin. He began 
his newspaper work in 1891 as a reporter on the St. Joseph 
News. A year later he became editor and publisher of the St. 
Joseph Journal of Commerce. In 1895 he became advertising 
manager of the St. Joseph News and in 1918 he was business 
manager of the St. Joseph News-Press. In 1927 he became 
publisher of the News-Press and Gazette, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 


WALTER BARLOW STEVENS: Born in Meriden, Conn., 
July 25, 1848; died at Georgetown, S. C., Aug. 28. 1939. He 
was graduated from the University of Michigan with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1870 and the Master of Arts 
degree in 1872. He was a reporter for several St. Louis news- 
papers and from 1884 to 1902 he served as Washington cor- 
respondent for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He became 
secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company in 
1901, and in 1904 was director of exploitation and member 
of the superior jury of awards. He served as secretary of the 
city plan commission of St. Louis from 1912 to 1916, and in 
1913 was executive secretary of the Fourth American Peace 
Congress. He served as president of the Gridiron Club at 
Washington in 1895. He was president of the State Historical 
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Society of Missouri from 1917 to 1925 and first vice-president 
from 1925 to date. Mr. Stevens traveled extensively and 
frequently put an account of his travels in book form. He 
was one of Missouri’s outstanding historians and wrote numer- 
ous books on the history of the State. 


RAYMOND ARNOLD WALSH: Born in St. Louis, Mo.; 
died at Washington, D. C., June 6, 1939. He was educated at 
Christian Brothers College and Benton College, St. Louis. 
He worked on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the old St. Louis 
Republic, and served as managing editor of the St. Louis Times. 
He was elected associate judge of the county court and served 
until the end of 1921. At the time of his death he was asso- 
ciated in the practice of law with former United States Senator 
Harry B. Hawes. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


SHELBY’S ADDRESS TO HIS MEN 


Reprinted from the St. Louis Missouri Democrat by the Columbia Missouri 
Statesman, July 14, 1865. 

The following fiery piece of bombast is characteristic of the great 
Missouri raider, Jo. Shelby. How impotent was the address is evidenced 
in the vast numbers of Shelby’s men who have been arriving here during 
the past two weeks from the South. We understand that only about 150 
of Jo’s “Young and brave of poor Missouri’’ accompanied him in his 
mission to Maximilian. It is not surprising, however, that they are so 
few, when in the last paragraph, quoted below, they are told “We will 
hang together.”” It may be interesting to some to know that the shape 
in which this “‘address’’ comes to us is that of a small handbill, printed on 
wall paper. It was obtained from one of the returned “Johnnies,” on 
whom its feeling eloquence failed to have the desired effect: 


ADDRESS OF GEN. J. O. SHELBY TO HIS DIVISION 
Soldiers of Shelby’s Division: 

The crisis of a Nation’s fate is upon you. I come to you in this 
hour of peril and of gloom, as I have come when your exultant shouts of 
victory were proud on the breezes of Missouri, relying upon your patriotism, 
your devotion, your heroic fortitude and endurance. By the memory of 
our past efforts, our brilliant reputation, our immortal dead, our wrecked 
and riven hearthstones, our banished and insulted women, our kindred 
fate and kindred ruin, our wrongs unrighted and unavenged, I conjure 
you to stand shoulder to shoulder and bide the tempest out. In union 
there is strength, honor, manhood, safety, success—in separation, defeat, 
disgrace, disaster, extermination, death. I promise to remain with you 
until the end—to share your dangers, your trials, your exile, your destiny, 
and your lot shall be my lot, and your fate shall be my fate, and, come 
what may—poverty, misery, exile, degradation—oh! never let your 
spotless banner be tarnished by dishonor. If there be any amongst 
you that wish to go from our midst when the dark hour comes and the 
bright visions of peace are paling beyond the sun-set shore, let him bid 
farewell to the comrades that no danger can appall and no disaster deter, 
for the curse of the sleepless eye and the festering heart will be his reward 
—as the women of Missouri, the Peris of a ruined Paradise, shall tell how 
Missouri’s braves fought until the Confederate flag by inches was torn 
from the mast. 

Stand by the ship, boys, as long as there is one plank upon another. 
All your hopes and fears are there. All that life holds nearest and dearest 
is there. Your bleeding mother-land—pure and stainless as an angel- 
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guarded child, is there. The proud imperial South—the nurse of your 
boyhood and the priestess of your faith is there, and calls upon you—her 
children, her best and bravest—in the pride and purity of your manhood, 
and your blood, to rally round her altar-shrine—the blue skies and green 
fields of your nativity, and send your scornful challenge forth: ‘‘The 
Saxon Breasts are equal to the Northern Steel!” 

Meet at your company quarters, look the matter fairly and squarely 
in the face. Think of all you have to lose and all you have to gain. Watch 
the fires of your devotion as you would your hopes of Heaven. Stand 
together, act together, keep your discipline and your integrity, and all 
will be well, as you strike for God and humanity. I am with you until 
the last, and oh! what glad hosannas will go up to you, when our land, 
redeemed, shall rise, beautiful, from its urn of death and chamber of 
decay, the storms of battle and the anguish of defeat floating away forever. 

If Johnston follows Lee, and Beauregard and Maury, and Forrest 
all go, and the Cis Mississippi Department surrender their arms and 
quit the contest, let us never surrender. For four long years have we 
taught each other to forget that word; and it is too late to learn it now. 
Let us all meet as we have met in many dark hours before, with the hearts 
of men that have drawn the sword and thrown away the scabbard, and 
resolve, with the deep, eternal, irrevocable resolution of freemen that 
we will never surrender. If every regiment in this department goes by 
the board; if coward fear and distard [sic] treachery dictate submission, 
we will treat every man that leaves his banner now, as a base recreant, 
and shoot him as we would a Federal. This Missouri Division surrender— 
my God! Soldiers, it is worse than death.—You, the young and brave 
of poor Missouri, that have so often marched away to battle, proudly and 
gaily, with love in your hearts and light in your eyes, for the land that you 
loved best, you that are worshipped by your friends and dreaded by your 
enemies: you that have the blood of the Cavaliers in your veins—it is 
too horrible to contemplate. 

No! No! We will do this: We will hang together, we will keep 
our organization, our arms, our discipline, our hatred of oppression, until 
one universal shout goes up from an admiring age, that this Missouri 
Cavalry Division preferred exile to submission—death to dishonor. 


Jo. O. Shelby, 
Brig. Gen. Commanding. 
Pittsburg, Texas, April 26, 1865. 


ORIGIN OF PLAN WHICH RESULTED IN JESSE JAMES’ DEATH 


From the Richmond Missourian of January 9, January 16, and January 23, 
1939. Extracts from a manuscript written in 1938 by Judge Thomas 
Riley Shouse of Liberty, Missouri. 

Pementee Fifty-six years have lapsed since Frank James surrendered 
and Jesse James was killed...... Fifty-six years is a long time to keep 
a secret—a secret kept within my own family all these years, and I doubt 
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if there is anyone alive today outside my father’s family who knew that 
my father conceived the plan that finally resulted in breaking up the 
James gang. Before father died [Sept. 7, 1919] he drew up a brief written 
record to be released by me, when in my judgment it was proper, in the 
interest of the safety of our family and the cause of history, that it be 
made public. There is no one alive today who had any part in the plan. ... 

My father [John W. Shouse] lived on a farm one and one-half miles 
east of the home of the James boys........ 

My father had associated with him in his plan, William Wysong, 
James O. Shouse, Joseph T. Pettigrew, William G. Dollis, William Dagley, 
Riley Henderson and Dick Little. 

The plan was submitted to Governor Thomas T. Crittenden of 
Missouri who approved every detail and armed the men for mutual pro- 
tection. Jesse James was not to be killed, but to be overpowered and 
turned over to the officers of the law........ 

For some unknown reason, Jesse had decided to kill Jim Cummins, 
one of his neighbors and his associates........ 


In the fall of 1881 Jesse James and Dick Little gave Cummins a 
hot chase from some point in Arkansas, up through Missouri, to William 
Ford’s farm. William Ford married Artella Cummins, and was a brother- 
in-law of Jim Cummins. The Ford farm, which was the original Cummins 
farm, was located in the southwest corner of Washington township, 
two miles south of my father’s farm, and three miles southeast of the James 
farm, and about four miles west of Excelsior Springs. 

William Ford was not at home when Jesse James and Dick Little 
arrived at his place, so they took Samuel, the fifteen-year-old son of 
William, out and tortured him until near death, trying to force him to tell 
where his uncle, Jim Cummins, might be found. Cummins had left a 
short time before they arrived. This was a fatal mistake by Jesse, for 
it made an enemy of the Fords and laid the foundation for breaking up 
the James band. 

My father learned of this act of Jesse James, and saw therein an 
opening for the execution of his plan. He arranged with a friend, William 
Wysong, who was a near neighbor of William Ford and one of the men 
associated with him, to see William Ford, and if possible, to get him 
interested in the plan. 

Wysong reported in a few days that both Bill Ford and Bob Ford, a 
nephew of Bill’s, were willing to cooperate. After this agreement it was 
nearly a month before they could locate Jesse James. 

It was a strange break of fate that caused Jesse to reveal his hiding 
place. It came about in this way: Charles Ford, a brother of Bob's, 
had been living with Jesse James at No. 1381 Lafayette street, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, since November 3rd, 1881, but no one of us knew it. 


Jesse and Charley were planning to rob a bank at Platte City, Mis- 
souri, and needed help, as all the rest of the gang were either dead or 
in prison, except Frank James and he was still in hiding. 
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Jesse James asked Charley Ford whom he thought they could get to 
help do the job. Charley replied that he thought Bob might be induced 
to help, if they could see him. They decided to ride down to Richmond, 
Ray county, Missouri, to see Bob. They went to J. T. Ford’s home, 
which was a short distance east of Richmond. J. T. Ford was the father 
of Bob and Charley........ 


When Jesse and Charley arrived at the J. T. Ford home they learned 
that Bob was in Clay county at the home of his uncle, Bill Ford. They 
then started back to Clay county. This was in the latter part of March, 
1882. 


When they arrived at Bill Ford’s it was in the night. They called 
Bob out, and stated their business. Bob agreed to go with them. After 
all arrangements had been completed, Jesse said to Bob, “Tell Bill to 
come out, I want to have a talk with him.” 


Bob delivered the message. Bill Ford replied, “I will not go out. 
If I do Jesse will kill me.” 


Bob said to his uncle, “I think it best, under the circumstances, for 
you to go out and talk with him.” Bob assured his uncle that if he would 
go out that he would have his gun ready, and if Jesse made an attempt to 
draw, he would shoot him. Bill then consented to go out and talk with 
Jesse. 


They seemingly smoothed matters over, and then Jesse James, 
Charles and Bob Ford rode away, spending the night at the home of 
mother Samuels. 


At the first opportunity after they arrived at Si. Joseph, Bob re- 
vealed the “plan” to Charley, who flatly refused to cooperate. Bob re- 
plied, “If you do not cooperate with me in this matter, Jesse or I will 
have to die.” 


Charley then had to decide between his brother and Jesse. He finally 
agreed to become a silent partner. 


It was more than a week before the opportunity came, and it was 
when Jesse James threw his guns on the bed, and got up on a chair to 
arrange a picture on the wall, when the fatal shot was fired. 


My father never intended that Jesse James should be killed, but the 
feeling engendered from the day Jesse took Bill Ford’s fifteen-year-old 
son out and tortured him stood in the way of much friendship between 
the Fords and Jesse James........ 


In the interest of correct history, I have today made this statement, 
which is the plain truth of what brought about the killing of Jesse James 
at his home in St. Joseph, by Bob Ford of Richmond. Bob Ford was 
killed at Creede, Colorado, by an Irishman named Kelley in his (Ford's) 
saloon on June 8, 1892...,.... 
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THE “BLANTON INDIAN WAR” IN 1830 


From the Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. 
Conard, Vol. I, p. 293. 

About 1830 two brothers named Blanton, who resided in Cooper 
county, became alarmed at shooting they heard near their home. Mount- 
ing horses they rode through Cole (now Miller) county, into Pulaski 
county, spreading the news of a general Indian massacre and warning the 
citizens to prepare for an attack or flee for safety. Many settlers barri- 
caded themselves at their homes, but no Indians appeared. An investiga- 
tion was made, and it was found that the shooting, which, with the imagina- 
tion of the Blantons, caused the terror, was done by white hunters, and 
the incident is facetiously styled the “Blanton Indian War” in local 
history. 


THE RIVER SHORE LIGHT SERVICE 


Extract from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 28, 1939. 


Steamboating owes some of its flavor and thrill—and much of its 
hardy yet perfect security—to the Lighthouse Service, which will pass 
out of separate existence Saturday, a month short of completing its 150th 
year. 

Under executive order, in the President’s reorganization plan No. 2, 
it is to be consolidated with the Coast Guard. It was established in the 
ninth act of the First Congress, signed Aug. 7, 1789, by ““G. Washington 
—President of the United States.” 

a abate The lighthouse service on the Mississippi is not so old...... 
The 2424 shore lights are serviced from day to day and guarded, some- 
times heroically, by farmers with a single light to tend on the “new” 
rivers, but on the lower Mississippi people who live by the river: fisher- 
men, shantyboatmen and, yet more in Delta tradition, “drifters’........ 

Lights and buoys now mark nearly 5,000 miles—the Mississippi to 
the Twin Cities, 764 miles up the Missouri to Sioux City, 981 miles up 
the Ohio to Pittsburgh, 464 up the Tennessee to Chattanooga, the Illinois 
to the Lakes........ 


KENNETT CASTLE (SELMA HALL) DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Reprinted from the St. Louis Star-Times, January 9, 1935, by the Festus, 
Tri-City Independent, March 16, 1939. 

Approximately five miles south of Festus Selma Hall stands on a 
shoulder of limestone palisades........ 

Kennett Castle, formerly called Selma Hall, was built in 1854 by 
Col. Ferdinand Kennett as a fashionable country place; a rendezvous for 
the lavish entertainment of a generous host. Although much of the 
common labor was done by slaves and the limestone for the walls quarried 
from his own estate, the castle cost more than $125,000. Skilled masons 
and artisans were brought as far as from Philadelphia, and much material 
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was imported from Europe. The terraces were adorned with stone 
flower pots from England and the drawing rooms were hung with tapestries 
from Flemish looms. The ornamental iron balustrades for the numerous 
balconies were cast in London, and the elaborate chandeliers with their 
garlands of crystal beads, where the tall tapers flicked softly, bore the 
earmarks of a Parisian craftsman........ 

It was undoubtedly the finest of all homes built in Missouri in ante- 
bellum days when the state was divided on the question of emancipation. 
Col. Kennett, a wealthy slave owner, was born in Falmouth, Pendleton 
county, Kentucky, and when a young man came to Missouri with his 
brothers, Mortimer and Luther M.., the latter serving a term as mayor of 
St. Louis. They operated lead mines in the state and engaged in merchan- 
dising. Col. Kennett was a principal stockholder in a shot tower. A 
man of more than ordinary ability and intelligence, generous and kind to 
those needing aid and ready to assist in any good work........ 

He embellished the western approach and the immediate surround- 
ings of the 2,700-acre tract with shrubs, flowers and fountains and main- 
tained a stable of thoroughbreds for the chase........ 

A sandbar in the river, opposite this peaceful site, served as the field 
of honor for a duel between B. Gratz Brown, an emancipationist, and 
Thomas C. Reynolds, slavery advocate and secessionist, the last political 
duel in Missouri in which blood was shed between St. Louisans........ 

[Editor’s Note: This feature story was reprinted just after the fire 
on March 13, 1939, which destroyed Kennett Castle and its rare furnish- 
ings. It was the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. William O. Schock, of 
St. Louis. The successive owners of the Castle are listed in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of June 14, 1908, and the list was reprinted in the Crystal 
City Jefferson County Press of March 16, 1939.] 


PRELIMINARY SALE OF SITE OF KANSAS CITY 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican (weekly) September 22, 1838. 


Public Sale 


By virtue of an order of the Circuit Court of Jackson County, to 
us directed we, the undersigned, will proceed to sell on the premises, to the 
highest bidder, on a credit of twelve months, on the 14th day of Nov. 
next, 1838, between the hours of ten o’clock, A. M. and three o'clock P. 
M. the following tract of land, to wit. The south-west fractional quarter 
of section 32, Township 50, and range 33. Also, the south-east fractional 
quarter of section 32, Township 50, Range 33, the first containing 114 77-100 
acres; and the second 143 46-100 acres, belonging to the estate of Gabriel 
Preedhomme [Prudhomme] deceased. The above named lands are 
situated in the County of Jackson, one and a half miles below the Mouth 
of the Kansas River, and five miles from the flourishing town of West 
Port. The situation is admirably calculated for a ferry to cross the 
Missouri River, and also one of the best steam boat landings on the river, 
and are excellently situated for a Warehouse or Town site. 
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The Terms of sale will be a credit of twelve months, the purchaser 
giving bond and approved security with interest at the rate of ten per 
cent, from the day of sale. 


All those wishing to invest capital in landed estate, would do well to 
call and examine the premises. For further particulars apply to 


PETER BOOTHE, 
JAMES B. DAVENPORT, Com’r. 
aug 28 ELLIOTT JOHNSON. 


[Editor's Note: The subsequent sale of this property netted $4,220, 
and on this land the owners laid out the “‘Town of Kansas,”’ which be- 
came Kansas City. A history of these transactions is given in histories 
of that city, notably in A Civic History of Kansas City, Missouri, by Roy 
Ellis, president of the Southwest Missouri State Teachers College at 
Springfield.] 


SIBLEY’S POST AT ARROW ROCK DURING 1813-1814 


From the Marshall Daily Democrat-News, November 18, 1938. Extracts 
from a speech by Dr. Kate L. Gregg of Lindenwood College, before the 
Saline County Historical Society. 


évebes Sibley wrote his brother Samuel on Sept. 25, 1813, “early 
in last June Fort Osage was evacuated & the factory broken up—on 
the 13th of June we all reached St. Louis bag and baggage.” 


ere: Decision to establish the factory or trading post at Arrow 
Rock for the Osages had been made by August 28, for on that date Sibley 
made his first move toward assembling his military armament. He bought 
a large blunderbuss from William Christy for $20. On Sept. 2, he bought 
another one from Etienne Daout for $5.50; on Sept. 4, a mounted swivel 
from Nicholas Boilvin, and on Sept. 12 he purchased a brass barrelled 
blunderbuss from William Clark for $16. Finally on Sept. 21, he paid 
Louisen Constant $4.75 for moving thirty-eight cart loads from the ware- 
house to his barge, ““The Osage Factor.” It is interesting to note that 
out of the thirty-eight cart loads nine were all guns. On Sept. 24, Sibley 
got under way, but was detained the next day at the mouth of the Mis- 
souri until a storm should blow over. While he waited he wrote his 
brother Samuel that he was on his way to Arrow Rock, where he expected 
to remain until the middle of the following June. 


From the pages of his journal and ledgers on file in the Indian Office 
at Washington, D. C., one can learn a good deal about the establishment 
that he built. Since on Nov. 4, 1813, he paid certain men for working 
19 days on the blockhouse and huts, we know pretty well that he arrived 
about Oct. 15. We know who built the blockhouse: 
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Arrow Rock, (Missouri) Nov. 4, 1813. 


Paid James Savage's acct. for making shingles, Sawing &c. for 


Blockhouse and Huts at Arrow Rock. .............000- $8.66 1¢ 
Paid Wm. Warden's acct for 4 days work on the blockhouse 
CETERA asa RE 3.00 


Paid John Davis’ account for 19 days Work, making shingles 
Sawing and building Blockhouse—at 66 3¢ c p. day. . .$12.663¢ 
Paid Robert Brown's acct for ditto.................06: $13.00 
Paid Etienne Daout, Patroon, and 6 oarsmen discharged this 
day, on account of their Wages navigating the Barge 
from St. Louis to this place, & Services rendered here. . $65 .5344 
And lest we should lack details: 
Paid Joseph Pebo for 10 Bus. Hominy Corn & 2 Bush. 
Potatoes @ 50c p. Bus. for use of Barge’s Crew and 
Wostanen tm Gototar tattoo iiss. 60 ee SS $6.00 


The inventory of Dec. 31, 1813 describes the Blockhouse exactly. 


A two story Blockhouse, 30 feet long and 20 feet wide, built of large 
cottonwood logs, roofed with oak slabs well secured by hickory splits 
spiked on, and armed with one swivel and three blunderbusses. 


There was, Sibley reported, plenty of room for the goods, for trading, 
and for fighting. In addition a line of double log huts, similar in materials 
and construction to the blockhouse, housed Sibley, his negro servant, 
George, Sibley’s assistant factor, Isaac Rawlings, the interpreter Antoine 
Burda and the five men who constituted the garrison. 


We know that while the blockhouse was being built part of the more 
perishable goods in Sibley’s stock was stored with John Busby. And 
because Sibley paid William Gregg $209, which he asked to have charged 
against his salary and subsistence, we are justified in believing that Sibley 
and his servant roomed and boarded with William Gregg for some time, 
or at least bought a good many provisions from him. 


The blockhouse building that went on at Arrow Rock in the fall of 
1813 was matched by the rising of the same sort of a structure on the 
Little Moniteau to house and protect John Johnson while he traded with 
the Sacs and Foxes who had been sent up the Missouri. On Dec. 3, 
1813, William Clark wrote to John Mason, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and incidentally, brother-in-law of Johnson, that he had letters 
from Sibley and Johnson. Both were safe in winter quarters and ready 
for trade. 


All was serene with both through the winter of 1813-14. But in 
the spring there was a different tale to tell. The badly disposed Sacs 
and Fox on the Mississippi came to visit the good Sacs and Fox on the 
Little Moniteau. Then began the series of murders and depredations 
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that brought the War of 1812 home to the Boonslick country. Both 
trading houses had to close, and the traders, Johnson and Sibley, had to 
find safety for themselves and their goods in St. Louis. Between April 
ist and 13th, Antoine Burda steered Sibley’s barge down the river—not 
very well, however, for he ran it into a sand bar at the mouth of the Mis- 
souri and soldiers from Fort Bellefontaine worked like beavers digging 
out both goods and barge........ 


VALUE OF MISSOURI FUR TRADE IN 1805 


From The Navigator [by Zadok Cramer] (Pittsburgh, 1824), 12th edition, 
pp. 260, 262 


Descriptive observations on certain parts of the country in Louisiana, by 
Anthony Soulard, Esq. surveyor of Upper Louisiana, in a letter to J. 
A. Chevallie, Esq. of Richmond. Translated from the French manu- 
script by Dr. Mitchell. 
MEDICAL REPOSITORY. 


eee eG The productions of the Missouri at this time are received from 
the Indians and the hunters, in exchange for goods and merchandise, and 
may be exhibited in the following table: 


MISSOURI PRODUCE. 


RR NGS ki, carn a aan Oa 12,281 Jbs. at $1 20 $14,737 00 
I os weed see csleat aves 802 0 50 401 00 

Bear skins, black, gray, yellow, and . 
ab tou iree tig, ba dcx ate, kee 2,541 2 00 5,082 00 
I MN as as scant Gna ps n'a maseracatnnhye 189 1 50 283 50 
Deer skins in the hair............. 6,381 0 50 3,190 50 
I aie Chtanbses sce emeh 2,310 galls. 1 20 2,772 00 
athe a plat emir a apie io 1, 267 lbs. 4 00 5,068 00 
de, ech arte bah 4,248 0 25 1,062 00 
Bison hides or robes............... 1,715 3 00 5,142 00 
Dressed deer skins. ............2.. 96 ,926 0 40 38,770 40 
BN rere 8,313 0 20 1,662 60 
$77,971 00 


This table, which is made as correct as possible, on an average of 
15 years, thus gives an amount of $77,971, without mentioning musquashes 
and martins. Calculating at the same rate, the value of goods carried 
up the Missouri, and exchanged for this peltry, would be $61,250, reckon- 
ing the charges to amount to a quarter part of the worth of the articles. 
From this it follows, that the trade affords an annual profit of $16,721 
or about a profit of 27 per cent. 
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If the Missouri trade, badly regulated, and without encouragement, 
gives annually such a profit, there can be no doubt of its increase, if en- 
couraged by government. It must be observed, that the price fixed in 
the preceding table, is that current at the Illinois. If the London price 
was taken, deducting freight and charges, the profit would appear much 
greater. If the Missouri, left to the savages, and having but a single 
branch of trade, affords such great returns, in proportion to the capital 
employed in it, what might we not expect from individuals or companies 
with large funds, aided by a numerous population, and devoting them- 
selves to other sorts of traffic. Some of these, I am bold to say, may be 
undertaken with a certainty of success, when we consider the riches 
afforded by its banks, and of which, in this note, I have endeavoured to 
sketch an outline.—Dated at St. Louis of the Illinois, March, 1805. 
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